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PREFACE. 


DURING  my  experience  of  many  years  in  teaching  German 
I  have  constantly  felt  the  want  of  material  suitably  graded,  for 
translating  into  German.  I  have  searched  and  inquired  every- 
where, but  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  what  I  was  in  need 
of;  it  is  true,  there  are  books  prepared  for  that  purpose,  but 
none  of  them  seemed  to  me  just  the  thing  needed.  The  con- 
tents of  these  books  are  either  too  classical  and  therefore  too 
uninteresting,  or,  again,  consist  mostly  of  anecdotes  which  are 
found  more  or  less  literally  in  any  German  reader. 

As  I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  this  kind  of  work 
should  be  begun  early,  I  was  obliged  to  prepare  something 
adapted  to  the  progressive  needs  of  my  classes  ;  but  this  gener- 
ally consumed  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time,  since  this  material 
had  to  be  copied.  In  this  way  I  have,  in  the  course  of  a  num- 
ber of  years,  accumulated  sufficient  material  for  a  three  or  four 
years'  course. 

Having  been  urged  repeatedly  by  teachers  of  high  standing, 
who  knew  of  my  work,  to  collect  and  arrange  my  exercises  for 
publication,  I  have  at  length  decided  to  put  together  these 
pieces  just  as  I  have  given  them  to  my  classes,  when  they  were 
ready  to  begin  translating  connected  matter  into  German. 

It  remains  for  me  to  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  assistance 
I  have  received  from  the  gentlemen  named  below,  in  compiling 
this  book  :  MR.  J.  TETLOW,  Head  Master  of  the  Girls'  High 
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and  Latin  Schools,  has  given  me  the  most  invaluable  suggestions 
after  reading  a  part  of  my  manuscript ;  as  also  MR.  J.  NORRIS, 
Head  Master  of  Charlestown  High  School,  and  MR.  S.  THUR- 
BER,  Master  in  the  Girls'  High  School,  have  made  necessary 
corrections  in  my  English  work. 

I  also  extend  my  thanks  to  MR.  C.  H.  HEINTZEMANN,  who, 
through  his  care  and  personal  attention  to  the  typography,  has 
given  a  pleasing  appearance  to  this  little  book. 


INTRODUCTION. 


As  every  one  knows  who  has  studied  German,  the  construc- 
tion is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the  rules  on  this  subject 
must  be  given  in  the  briefest  and  clearest  form.  I  have  there- 
fore devoted  a  few  pages  at  the  outset  to  a  preliminary  state- 
ment of  such  facts  and  principles  as  are  indispensable  to 
beginners.  Other  necessary  hints  will  be  given  in  connection 
with  the  notes  and  vocabularies. 

It  further  seemed  desirable  to  me  that  in  a  book  of  this  kind 
the  notes  should  not  be  given  in  the  form  of  references  to  any 
particular  grammar,  but  should  be  complete  in  themselves,  so 
as  to  be  used  in  connection  with  any  text-book.  The  first  ex- 
ercises may  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  rudiments  of  any  grammar 
in  general  use  have  been  studied,  and  the  grammar  and  this 
book  may  go  hand  in  hand  for  some  time. 

I  have  found  in  my  experience  that  pupils  of  good  ability 
will  begin  the  exercises  contained  in  this  little  book  and  see 
their  way  quite  clear  when  they  have  mastered  the  regular 
forms  of  the  declensions  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  the  cases 
used  after  a  few  common  prepositions,  the  conjugation  of  the 
auxiliary  verbs  and  the  formation  of  the  tenses  of  regular  verbs. 
The  aim  of  this  book  is,  in  fact,  to  make  the  pupil  practically 
acquainted  with  the  parts  of  speech  and  the  common  constiuc- 
tion  of  the  language,  after  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
regular  forms  has  been  gained. 
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GERMAN   EXERCISES. 


Inversion  of  Construction  (Verb  before  the  Subject). 

I.  In  the  following  instances  as  in  English  :  — 

(a)  In  interrogative  sentences  : 

1.  SSann  fyat  ber  $nabe  fein  23u$  ni$t  in  ber  S$ule 

geijabt? 
When  has  the  boy,  etc. 

2.  2Bo  fyat  ber  £nabe  geftern  Jein  33u$  nicfyt  gefya&t? 
Where  has  the  boy,  etc. 

3.  §at  ber  9ftann  fein  @elb  gefunben? 
Has  the  man  his  money  found  ? 

4.  §aben  Sie  ba§  neue  §au3  gefauft? 
Have  you  the  new  house  bought  ? 

(b)  In  imperative  sentences  : 

5.  ©cfyreiben  8ie  etnen  S3rief  an  gfyren  Dnlel ! 
Write  (you)  a  letter  to  your  uncle  ! 

(c)  In  exclamatory  sentences  : 

6.  @ottte  ba§  ^tnb  gefatfen  fein ! 

Should  the  child  fallen  be  =  have  fallen  ! 

(d)  In  conditional  sentences  when  the  conjunction 
"if"  (roenn)  is  omitted,  which  may  be  done  at  any  time 
in  German  : 

7.  §attc  ber  $nak  ^eute  fein  33uc^  nid^t  in  ber 

ge^abt. 
Had  the  boy  to-day  his  book  not  in  school  had. 

8.  SSare  ber  $na&e  ^toei  gafyre  alter. 
Were  the  boy  two  years  older. 
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II.  In  the  following  case  the  German  order  differs 
from  the  English  :  — 

In  a  simple  sentence,  any  other  word  than  the  subject  may, 
and  often  does,  come  first  ;  this  places  the  verb  before  the 
subject  (inversion);  this  usage  generally  occurs  with  adverbs 
of  time  : 


1.  Gkftern  f)at  ber  $nabe  fein  33u$  ni$t  in  ber  Scfyule 

gefyabt. 
Yesterday  the  boy  has,  etc. 

2.  (ginen  §ut  fyat  ber  $ater  geftern  feinem  ©ofyn  in  eincm 

Saben  in  SBofton  gefauft. 
A  hat  the  father  has  yesterday,  etc. 

(The  foregoing  sentences  should  be  made  fully  clear  by  the  teacher.) 


Remarks  on  some  Subordinate  Conjunctions. 

(a)  When  ?  =  toann  ?  asking  for  time  in  direct  or  indirect 

questions. 

(b)  If=  toenn,  in  conditional  clauses,  after  imperf.  or  plu- 

perf.  tenses,  subjunctive  mode. 

(c)  When  =  toenn,  followed  by  the  present,  perfect,  or  future 

tense. 

(d)  When,  as  =  al3,  speaking  of  time,  followed  by  the  imperf. 

or  pluperf.  tense,  when  a  single  fact  is  spoken  of; 
otherwise,  n)enn. 

(e)  As,  since  =  ba,  expressing  cause. 

(/)  Since  =  fett,  or  feilbem,  expressing  time  only. 

(g)   If,  whether  =  ob,   in   indirect   questions;    subjunctive 

mode  after  imperf.  or  pluperf.  tense. 
(//)  As  if  =  al§  ob,  subj.  mode  after  imperf.  or  pluperf.  tense. 
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EXAMPLES  ILLUSTRATING  THE  FOREGOING  CONJUNCTIONS. 
(a)  When2  =  ttmmt? 

.1.  S&ann  lonnen  (Sic  lommen? —  Direct. 
When  can  you  come? 

2.  2Biffen  <3ie,  tocmn  Sie  lommen  lonnen?  —  Indirect. 
Do  you  know  when  you  can  come  ? 

(&)  If  =  ttJCtttU 

1.  2Benn  fie  fyier  tocirc. 
If  she  were  here. 

2.  2Benn  er  fein  ©elb  mcfjt  berloren  fyattc. 
If  he  his  money  not  lost  had. 

(c)  When  =  ftjeittu 

1.  SSenn  ic^  jc|t  nad^  §aufe  lomme. 
When  I  now  come  home. 

2.  SSenn  i^  meine  Slufgabe  gefc^rieben  ^a6e. 
When  I  my  exercise  written  have. 

(d)  When,  as  =  aW» 

1.  2H§  mein  Sruber  nac^)  §aufe  lam. 
When  (as)  my  brother  home  came. 

2.  2l(§  ber  ©cfyiiler  feme  SCufgabe  gelernt  ^atte. 
When  (as)  the  scholar  his  lesson  learned  had. 

(e)  As,  since  =  &«* 

1.  £)a  e§  fyeute  regnet. 

As  (since)  it  to-day  rains. 

2.  $)a  ber  £nabe  nid^t  fletgig  tft. 

As  (since)  the  boy  not  industrious  is. 

(/)  Since  =  fcit 

1.  ©ett  (or  feitbem)  fie  fyier  ift. 
Since  (the  time)  she  here  is. 
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2.  ©ettbem  er  auf  bem  Sanbe  ift. 

Since  (the  time)  he  in  the  country  is. 

(g)  If,  whether  =  o&» 

1.  @r  fragte  micfy,  ob  mein  greunb  Iranf  toare. 
He  asked  me  if  (whether)  my  friend  ill  were. 

2.  £)er  Sefyrer  fragte  ifyn,  ob  er  feine  Slufgabe  gelernt  fyatte. 
The  teacher  asked  him  if  (whether)  he  his   lesson 

learned  had. 

(h)  As  if  =  al3  ofc, 

1.  G§  fcfyeint,  als  ob  e§  fcfyneien  it?iirbe. 

It  seems  as  if  (as  though)  it  snow  would. 

2.  6r  fyricfyt,  ate  ob  er  aUe§  toiigte. 

He  speaks  as  if  (though)  he  everything  knew. 
All  other  conjunctions  have  only  one  meaning. 


Arrangement  of  Words  in  Subordinate  Clauses. 

The  following  three  parts  of  speech  require  the  per- 
sonal verb  at  the  end  of  their  respective  clauses  :  — 

1.  Subordinate  Conjunctions. 

2.  Relative  Pronouns. 

3.  Interrogative    Adverbs    and    Pronouns    in    not   direct 
questions. 

(a)  Principal  simple  sentence  : 

2)er  33ater  fyat  geftern  fetnem  (Sofyn  einen  §ut  in  einem 
§utlaben  in  Lofton  gelauft. 

(6)  Compound  sentence  with  coordinate  conjunction 
(no  change  of  construction) : 

®er  $ater  ift  geftern  in  Lofton  getoefen  unb  ^at  feincm 
©ofyn  einen  §ut  in  einem  gmtlaben  gelauft. 

The  father  has  yesterday  in  Boston  been,  and  has  his 
son  a  hat  in  a  hat-store  bought. 
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I.   SUBORDINATE  CONJUNCTIONS. 
Compound  sentence  with  subordinate  clause  :  — 

$)er  23ater  laufte  feinem  Sofyn  einen  §ut,  al§  er  geftern 

in  Lofton  toar. 

The  father  bought  his  son  a  hat,  when  he  yesterday  in 
Boston  was. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  when  the  principal  clause  introduces 
the  sentence,  and  the  dependent  clause  takes  the  second  place, 
the  latter  does  not  disturb  the  former;  but  if  the  principal 
clause  takes  the  second  place,  the  verb  comes  before  the 
subject,  as  : 

2H§  ber  SSater  geftern  in  Lofton  tear,  faufte  er  feinem  Sofyn 
ctnen  §ut. 


Examples  ;  1.  @§  roar  neun  Ufa:,  al^mein  gtounb  fyeute  nacfy 

Lofton  lam. 

It  was  nine  o'clock,  when  my  friend  to-day  to  Boston 
came. 

2.  2Benn  icfy  jetjt  nadf)  $aufe  fomme,  tt)erbe  ic^  meine  Slitfgabe 

fcfyretben. 
When  I  now  home  come,  will  I  my  lesson  write. 

3.  21(3  mem  Jreunb  fyeitte  nad?  33ofton  lam,  tuar  el  neun  U^r. 

4.  gc^  toerbe  meine  Slufgabe  fc^reiben,  icenn  tcfy  je^t  nadf> 

§aufe  lomme. 

II.   RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

£)er  3Sater,  toelcfyer  geftern  in  Lofton  toar,  fyat  feinem 

©o^n  einen  §ut  gefauft. 
The  father,  who  yesterday  in  Boston  was,  has  his  son  a 

hat  bought. 

The  relative  clause,  as  will  be  seen,  does  not  affect  the  order 
of  the  principal  clause. 
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III.    INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUNS  AND  ADVERBS  IN  NOT  DIRECT 
QUESTIONS. 

Direct  Question;  2Ste  fyetftt  ber  SBater,  toelcfyer  feinem  Sofm 
einen  §ut  faufte,  al§  er  geftern  in  Lofton  toar  ? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  father,  who  his  son  a  hat  bought, 
when  he  yesterday  in  Boston  was  ? 

Indirect  Question:  2Bifjen  Ste,  tote  ber  33ater  fyeigt,  toelcfyer 
feinem  Sofyn  einen  §ut  laufte,  al§  er  geftern  in  ber  ©tabt  SBofton 
toar? 

Do  you  know  what  the  father's  name  is,  who  his  son  a  hat 
bought  when  he  yesterday  in  the  city  of  Boston  was  ? 

(This  last  sentence  contains  the  three  parts  of  speech.) 

Several  subordinate  clauses  may  come  together  in  one  com- 
pound sentence ;  but  this  makes  no  other  change  in  the  con- 
struction than  as  if  there  were  only  one  there ;  for  example  : 

2U§  i$  biefen  9Jlorgen  in  bie  (5d)ule  fam,  fagte  tntr  mein  9^ad^= 
bar, — baft  twr  fyeute  leine  3^^^nftunbe  fyaben  ttmrben,  —  toetl  ber 
Seicfyenlefyrer,  —  toelcfyer  feit  einiger  3^  ntcfyt  fef>r  iuo^l  geirefen 
tft,  —  fyeute  nid^t  in  bie  @$ule  lommen  fonnte,  —  ba  er  geftern 
Slbenb  ^lo^lid;  fe^r  !ran!  h)itrbe. 

When  I  came  to  school  this  morning,  my  neighbor  told  me 

—  that  we  would  have  no  drawing-lesson  to-day  —  because  the 
drawing- teacher,  —  who  has  not  been  very  well  for  some  time, 

—  could  not  come  to  school  to-day  —  as  he  became  suddenly 
very  ill  last  night. 

EXCEPTION  :  When  the  auxiliary  verb  haben  in  a  dependent  clause 
would  be  required  at  the  end,  and  is  then  preceded  by  two  infinitives,  or 
an  infinitive  and  a  past  part.,  it  stands  before  the  two  latter,  as : 

1.  2)er  $nabe,  toelcfyer  geftern  nidjt  bat  fcfyreiben  mollen ;  not  jdjreibeu 

rtjollen  Ijat. 

The  boy  who  has  not  wished  to  write  yesterday  =  who  did  not 
wish  to  write  yesterday. 

2.  9iacl)bem  id)  ibn  battc  ritfen  laffen ;  not  rufen  laffen  batte. 

After  I  had  him  called.     (5Serben  is  in  most  cases  used  in  the 
same  way.) 
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As  this  work  is  not  intended  for  a  grammar,  the  foregoing  must  suffice 
so  far  as  matters  of  construction  are  concerned ;  other  peculiarities  will 
be  explained  in  the  notes. 

NOTE  :  What  has  been  said  on  the  construction  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  always 
strictly  observed.  Change  of  meaning,  euphony,  and  often  the  choice  of  a  writer,  cause 
departure  from  the  rules  above  given.  But  it  is  safe  to  assert,  that  the  student  who 
observes  these  rules  will  in  no  instance  make  a  serious  mistake  in  construction.  The  usage 
of  recognized  good  prose  writers,  and  the  conversation  of  cultivated  society,  can  be  the 
only  safe  and  sure  guide. 


On  Auxiliaries  of  Compound  Past  Tenses  of  Verbs. 

fmBett  is  used  with  : 

1.  All   transitive    verbs,   as :    $$   ^a&e    Qemacfyt,    gefefyen, 

gefcfyrieben,  I  have  made,  seen,  written. 

2.  Impersonal  verbs,  as :  (£§  fyat  gebonnert,  geregnet,  geblitjt, 

it  has  thundered,  rained,  lightened. 

3.  Reflective  verbs,  as :  @§  fyat  micfy  gereut,  gefreut,  I  have 

regretted,  it  has  pleased  me. 

4.  All  those  intransitives  which  govern  : 

(a)  Genitive,  as :   3$  ^a^  feiner  gebacfyt,  I  have  thought 

of  him. 
(ft)  Dative,  as  :  $cr)  fyabe  tfym  geban!t,  I  have  thanked  him. 

(c)  Which  express  a  state  or  condition,  or  a  continuous 

activity,  as : 
State  or  condition:  3$  fyabe  gefcfylafen,  I  have 

slept  (been  asleep). 

Continuous  action :   gd;  fyabe  gearbeitet,  fie  r)at 
genafyt,  I  have  worked,  she  has  sewed. 

EXCEPTIONS:  ®ein  is  used  with:  Steiben  (to  remain),  jetn  (to  be), 
gelingen  (to  succeed),  gefd^e&en  (to  happen),  and  a  few  more. 

<Scttt  is  used  with  all  intransitive  verbs  which  indicate  : 
(a)  A  motion  or  change  of  place  :  ^d)  bin  gegangen,  ge!om= 
men,  gefallen,  I  have  gone,  come,  fallen. 
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(b)  A  change  of  condition :  @r  tft  geftorben,  e§  ift  toarm  ge= 
toorben,  he  has  died,  it  has  grown  warm. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  verbs  that  express  motion, 
which  take  sometimes  fyaben  and  sometimes  fein.  They  take 
fyaben  when  used  without  limitation  of  place,  as  : 

@r  fyat  gefprungen,  er  r/at  gefcfytoommen,  er  fyat  geeift. 
He  has  jumped,      he  has  swum,  he  has  hastened. 

But  when  used  with  a  limitation  of  place,  they  take  fern,  as : 

1.  Gr  ift  auf  ben  Stufyl  gefyrungen. 
He  has  jumped  upon  the  chair. 

2.  @r  ift  iiber  ben  glufj  gefcfytoommen. 
He  has  swum  over  the  river. 

3.  ©r  ift  narf)  §aufe  —  $u  bem  Doctor  geeilt. 
He  has  hastened  home,  —  to  the  doctor. 

In  order  to  accustom  the  pupil's  ear  to  the  German  sound, 
some  material  is  given  here  for  conversation,  and  at  the  same 
time  for  construction : 

1.  3$  fyabe  geftern  einen  3ftann  gefefyen. 
I  have  seen  a  man  yesterday. 

aSBct  Y  who  I  —  fceit?  whom?  —  ttamt?  when  2 

Question:  SSer  fyat  geftern  einen  Sftann  gefefyen? 
Answer:    %<fy  fyabe  geftern  einen  Sftann  gefefyen. 
Qu. :    2Ben  ^aben  @ie  geftern  gefe^en  ? 
Ans. :  ©inen  5Rann  ^>abe  icfy,  etc. 
Qu. :   SKann  fyaben  @ie  einen  3Jlann  gefef)en  ? 
Ans. :  ©eftern  ^abe  icfy,  etc. 

It  should  be  remembered  right  at  the  outset,  that  the  answer 
to  a  question  should  always  form  a  complete  sentence,  and  that 
it  should  begin  with  the  word  or  expression  which  directly 
answers  the  interrogative  word ;  if  that  is  any  other  word  but 
the  subject,  it  will  cause  an  inversion. 
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2.  3$  fya&e  S^ftem  etnen  3Jtann  in  bent  ©arten  gefefyen. 
I  have  seen  a  man  in  the  garden  yesterday. 

2Bo  ?  where  ? 

Qu.  :    2Bo  fyaben  @te  geftern  etnen  -iJftann  gefefyen  ? 
3n  bem  ©arten  fyabe  icfy  geftem,  etc. 


3.  3$  fya&e  geftern  -ftacfymtttag  etnen  3Jlann  in  bem  Dbft= 

garten  metne§  3^ad)Bar§  gefe^en. 

I  have  seen  a  man  in  the  orchard  of  my  neighbor  (my 
neighbor's  orchard)  yesterday  afternoon. 

fit*  ein'i  what,  what  kind  of  a?—  aSeffen?  whose? 

#.  .•    gn  U?a§  fiir  etnen  ©arten  ^aben  <Ste,  etc.  ? 
3n  etnem  Dbftgarten  ^abe  td^,  etc. 


4.  3$  ^cibe  le^ten  £)onner§tag  etnen  ^Jiann  mtt  etnem  $naben 

in  bem  Dbftgarten  meine§  DnfelS  gefe^en. 
I  have  seen  a  man  with  a  boy  in  the  orchard  of  my 
uncle  last  Thursday. 

9ftitttiem?  with  whom? 

Qu.  :   Wl\t  n)em  ^aben  @ie  le^ten  2)onner§tag,  etc.  ? 
Ans.  :  2Rtt  etnem  ^naben  fyabe  td^  le^ten  ^)onner^tag,  etc. 

As  many  questions  may  be  asked  as  the  pupils  can  answer 
with  their  stock  of  interrogative  adverbs  and  pronouns. 

5.  £)er  5Rann  in  bem  Dbftgarten  metneS  DnfelS  fyetfct  §err 

(Sd^n)arj,  unb  fetn  (So^>n  f>et^t  ^arl. 
The  name  of  the  man  in  orchard  of  my  uncle  is  Mr. 
Schwarz,  and  his  son's  name  is  Carl. 

3$  fyeifje,  my  name  is  ;  bit  fyetfjeft,  er,  fte,  e§  fyeifct. 
@te  ^et^en,  your  name  is. 

2Bte  ^et^t  ber  3Jlann  ?    What  is  the  man's  name  ? 
2Bte  F)ei(st  er,  fie?    What  is  his,  her  name? 
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2Bie  fyeifcen  (5ie  ?    What  is  your  name  ? 
2Bie  tyeifci  btt3?    What  do  you  call  that  ? 
(?#.  /    S&ie  fyeijjt  ber  5!Kann  mit  bem  $naben,  etc.  ? 
Ans.  :  §err  Scfytoar^  fyeifjt  ber  2Rann,  etc. 
Qu.:    2Bie  tyeifjt  fein 
fein 

,  UJdrfje,  tDcIrfjca  ?  which  ? 

*•  /   Seller  3Qtann  fyeigt  §err  ©d^toarj  ? 

n  in  bem  DBftgarten  ^eigt  §er 
So  «rtf  infinitum  questions  may  be  asked,  all  of  which  the 
pupils  will  be  able  to  answer  readily  after  a  very  short  time. 

6.  2)er  -JRcmn  fyatte  einen  ©tod  in  ber  re$ten§anb  unb  einen 

grojjen,  reifen  2l^)fel  in  ber  linlen. 

The  man  has  a  stick  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  large  ripe 
apple  in  his  left  hand. 

2$<t3?  what? 

Qu.  :  3n  toelcfyer  §cmb  fyatte  ber  3)lann  einen,  etc.?    -JBaS 
^atte  ber  9}lann  in  ber  linfen,  toa§  in  ber  recfyten  §anb  ? 
fur  einen  2fy  f  el  fyatte  ber  SJlann,  etc.,  etc. 


7.  £)er  ©tocf  ift  geit)o^nlic^  Don 

The  stick  is  usually  made  of  wood. 

ttwS?  of  what?  —  Usually,  gcmo^ntic^,  —  $0(3,  n.,  wood. 

Qu.  :    SSon  n)a§  ift  getoo^nlid^  ein  ©tod  gemacrjt  ? 
.  /  3Son  §015  ift  ein  ©tod  getoofynlicr),  etc. 


8.  ®er  Sfyfel  ift  eine  grud^t  unb  toacfyft  auf  einem  2t^felbaum. 
The  apple  is  a  fruit  and  grows  on  an  apple-tree. 

9.  @inige  $tyfel  finb  runb,  anbere  finb  lang  ;  einige  finb  fug, 

anbere  fauer. 

Some  apples  are  round,  others  are  long  ;  some  are  sweet, 
others  sour. 
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Ceinigc,  some;  attfccrc,  others. 

Qu.  :  SSar  biefer  2fyfel  runb  ober  lang  ;  fiifj  ober  fauer? 

10.  £)er  $ater  fyat  biefen  Sfyfel  unter  einem  2fyfelbaum  gefun* 
ben  ;  er  fyat  feinem  (Sofyn  ben  2fyfel  gegeben  tmb  fein 
(Sofyn  fyat  ben  2fyfel  gegeffen. 

The  father  has  found  this  apple  under  an  apple-tree  ;  he 
has  given  his  son  the  apple  and  his  son  has  eaten 
the  apple. 

dtefwibeit,  found.  —  gcgcbcn,  given.  —  gcgcffctt,  eaten. 

Qu.  :  2Ba§  fat  fein  ©ofyn  mtt  bent  Sfyfel  get^an  (done)  ? 
Ans.  :  ©em  6ol)n  {)at  ben  2l^>fel  gegeffen. 


12.  (Sent  6o^n  i^t  bie  S^fel  (pi.)  gern. 
His  son  likes  (to  eat)  apples. 

3$  effe  0ern/  I  ^^e  to  eat  '•>  i$  trinfe  gern,  I  like  to  drink. 

25u  ifjeft  gern,  you  like  to  eat  ;  id^  lefe  gern,  I  like  to  read. 

@rr  fie,  e3  i^t  gern,  he,  she,  it  id)  gel^e  gern,  I  like  to  go. 
likes  to  eat. 

The  adverb  gern  with  a  verb  gives  it  the  meaning  of  liking  ; 
comparative,  Iteber  ;  superlative,  am  Itebften. 


5$  effe  9ern/        i$  effe  IwBer,         ic^  effe  am  (tebften. 
I  like  to  eat,         I  like  better,  I  like  best. 

3$  trinfe  gern,    icr)  trinfe  lieber,      icr)  trinfe  am  (tebften. 
3$  gefye  gern,      tc^>  gefye  (ieber,        to)  gef>e  am  Itebften,  etc. 

Form  questions  and  answers  from  the  following  words  : 

2fyfel,  m.t  pi.  S^fei.  33irne,  /.,  pi.  Sirnen.  ^trfc^e,  /,  pi. 
-en.  S3rot,  n.,  ^udjen,  m.,  gletfd;,  «.,  i?affee,  m.,  X^ee,  m., 
Staffer,  ».,  3Jttl$,/.,  <Sc^>ule,/.,  ^trc^e,/,  Beater,  «.,  Concert,  «. 

<2«.  .•    ©ffen  Sie  gern  S^fel  ? 

.  ;  34  efle  n^i  9e^n  S^fel,  or  ia^  effe  S^fel  ntcfyt  gern,  or 
gern. 
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Qu. :  3j$t  er  Iteber  SBirnen  al3  (or  ober) 

Ans. :  (£r  igt  lieber  &irfcr;en. 

Qu. :  28a§  ifct  fie  am  liebften :  23rot,  &ucr;en  ober  gleifcfy? 

Ans. :  Sie  ifjt  am  liebften  ^ucfyen,  etc. 

13.  Qu. :  Ser  ift  wafer  Dnlel?  (unfer  —  our.) 

Ans. :  Unfer  Dnlel  ift  ber  SBruber  unfereS  9Sater§  ober  un= 
ferer  Gutter. 

14.  Qu. :  SSer  ift  unfere  £ante  ? 

Ans.:  Unfere  £ante  ift  bie  6cr;toefter  unferer  Gutter 
ober  unfere§  33ater3. 

Form  similar  questions  and  answers  from  following  words : 
£ante,  /     9?i$te,  /•  (niece).     9^effe,  m.  (nephew) .    Better, 
m.  (male  cousin),     ©rofjmittter,  /.     ©ro^bater,  m. 

These  questions  may  be  asked  and  at  first  answered  with  the 
book  open,  and  then  without  any  assistance. 


The  original  text,  on  which,  the  exercises  set  for  translation 
into  German  are  based,  will  be  given  for  some  time  to  come,  in 
order  to  lead  the  pupil  on  until  more  assurance  is  felt ;  it  will, 
however,  be  omitted  when  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that 
the  pupil  can  work  more  independently. 

The  German  material  must  be  thoroughly  explained  to  the 
pupil,  who  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  German  and 
the  English;  if  there  is  time  enough,  the  German  anecdote 
should  be  committed  to  memory  before  the  translation  of  the 
corresponding  English  is  begun. 

The  teacher  should  at  the  beginning  write  the  translation 
upon  the  board,  having  one  of  the  class  dictate  a  sentence.  In 
this  way  the  class  may  take  part  in  correcting  the  work,  and 
each  pupil  will  see  the  mistakes  made  and  listen  to  explanation 
given  in  regard  to  them ;  after  a  time  as  many  of  the  class  as 
find  room  at  the  board  may  write  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
whole  translation  may  be  put  on  the  board  in  a  very  short  time ; 
and  they  all  must  be  ready  to  follow  the  corrections. 


PART  FIRST. 

ORIGINAL  TEXT. 

1.   Witijt  ]n  .jpnufc.1 

Seffing  lam2  etne§  2l6enb§3  nacfy  §aufe  unb  Hopfte4  an  feine 
£fyiir.  $)er  2)iener  fafy5  au3  bem  ftenfter,  erlannte6  after  feinen 
§ertn  im  £)un!eln 7  nid^t  unb  rief 8 :  ,,1)er  $rof effor  ift  nicfyt  gu 
§aufe."  ff@c^abct  nic^t§9,"  anttoortete  Seffing,  ,,id^  toerbe  ein 
anbermal 10  luieber  lommen/'  unb  gjng  n  ru^ig 12  fort.13 

1  not  at  home.  a  to  come,  fommen,  fam,  td^  bin  gefommen.  3  one 
evening ;  indefinite  time,  genitive ;  definite,  accusative.  4  to  knock.  s  to 
see,  to  look,  jefjeu,  fol),  gefeben.  6  to  recognize,  erfennen,  crfannte,  erfannt. 
7  in  the  dark.  8  to  call,  to  cry,  Vilfen,  ricfr  gerilfen.  9  no  matter. 
10  another  time.  "  to  go,  gcben,  ging,  io^  bin  gegangen.  l2  quietly. 
13  away. 

When  the  auxiliary  for  the  perfect  tense  is  not  given,  the  verb  uses 
haben. 


MATERIAL  FORMED  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  TEXT. 
la.  —  Not  at  Home. 

Lessing  knocked  at  his  door  when1  he  came  home  one 
evening.  His  servant,  who 2  was  in  the  house,  looked  out  of 
the  window ;  but  he  did  not  recognize  him,  as 3  it  was  dark, 
and  said:  "The  professor  is  not  yet4  at  home."  Lessing, 
who  had  his  thoughts6  elsewhere,6  replied:  "No  matter,  I 
will  call  again  some  other  time,"  and  went  away. 

1  when,  at§,  subord.  conj.  z  who,  rtjefcfyer,  roefcfje,  tueldjeS,  or  ber,  bie, 
bag.  3  as,  bo,  sub.  conj.  4  not  yet,  nod)  ntdjt.  s  thought,  ©ebanfe,  m., 
pi.  -en.  6  elsewhere,  fonftttJO. 
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16. 

When  Lessing  came  home  one  evening  it  was  quite 1  late,2 
and  he  found 3  his  door  locked.4  He  rang5  the  bell,5  so  that6 
they 7  should 8  hear  him  in  the  house.  His  servant,  who  had 
been  asleep,9  heard  him  and  looked  out  of  a  window;  but  as 
(there)  was  no  light  before  the  house,  it  was  so  dark  that 
he  could10  not  recognize  him.  He  said  then  to  his  master: 
"The  professor  is  not  yet  at  home."  Lessing,  having11  his 
thoughts  elsewhere,  did  not  notice  12  the  mistake 13  his  servant 
had  made,14  and  went  away. 

1  quite,  gicmUd).  z  late,  jpat.  3  to  find,  finben,  fanb,  gefunben.  4  to 
lock,  fcfjtiefjen,  fd)tofc,  gefc&loffen.  s  to  ring  the  bell,  flingeln  (reg.).  6  so 
that,  jo  bag,  or  baft  (sub.  conj.).  7  they,  man  (is  followed  by  third  person 
sing.  only).  8  shall,  fallen,  folltc,  gefotlt.  «  to  be  asleep,  to  sleep:  fchlofen, 
bu  fdjlafft,  er  fcfytaft,  fd)Uef,  gefd)lafen  (if  the  second  and  third  persons  of 
sing.,  present  tense,  indie,  mode,  of  an  irregular  verb  is  not  given,  the 
root-vowel  does  not  change).  I0  can  :  f  onnen,  id)  fann,  bit  fannft,  er,  fann, 
nnr  fonnen,  etc.,  fonnte,  gefonnt.  "  having  (the  English  pres.  part,  in  the 
progressive  form  is  in  German  rendered  in  various  ways,  which  will  be 
spoken  of  as  they  occur ;  here  it  is  best  to  translate  it  by  the  relative  pro- 
noun, as :  Lessing,  who  had,  etc.  I2  did  notice,  noticed,  bemerfen  (reg.). 
13  3rrtum  (m.).  I4  to  make,  mad)en  (reg.).  "his  servant  had  made,"  a 
relative  pronoun  omitted  in  English  must  be  translated  in  German. 


2. 

3ttm  S^eifenbe2  fauften3cm  einem  toarmen  £age  im  ©ommer 
gufammen4  ein  $ferb.  ,,2Berm  ic^  rette5/'  fagte  ber  Gine,  ,,fo 
cjc^ft  bu,  unb  toerm  bu  ge^ft,  fo  reite  i$,"  unb  ber  2(nbere  tear  mit 
bcm  ©efc^dft  ^ufrieben.6 

1  good  bargain.    z  traveller.   3  to  buy.  4  together.  s  to  ride.  6  satisfied. 


2«.  —  A  Good  Bargain. 

Two  men  made  a  journey l  one  day  in  summer.     It  was  a 
very  hot  day  and,  as  they  were  very  tired/  they  bought  a  horse 
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together.  The  question 3  now 4  was,  who  shall 5  (is  going  to) 
ride  on6  that  horse?  One  then  said  to7  the  other:  "When  I 
ride,  you  will  walk,  and  when  you  walk,  I  will  ride,"  and  the 
other  one  was  perfectly 8  satisfied  with  the  bargain. 

1  SReife  (£.).   z  nriibe.   3  ftrage  (f.).   4  nun.   5  shall,  foil.   6  on,  ouf  (dat. 
after  verb  of  rest).    7  to,  ju  (dative).     8  tooflfommen. 


3.  $riif)  auffteljett.1 

(Sin  SSater  toimfcfyte  einmal,  bafc  fein  Sofyn  frii^)  aufftefyen 
foflte,  unb  er$afylte2  ifym  bte  ©ef$t$te  toon  einer  $erfon,  toelcfye 
friify  am  ^Rorgen  eine  SBorf  e  3  mit  ©olb  gefunben  4  fyafce.4  ,,3a," 
fagte  ber  $nabe,  ,,aber  bie  $erfon,  toelcfye  ba§  ©olb  berloren5  fyat, 
ift  bodf)  6  no$  7  friiber  aufgeftanben." 


1  to  rise  early,  early  rising:  aufftefyen,  (3)  ftefye  auf,  flonb  ailf,  bin 
QUfgeftanben  (comp.  sep.  verb).  2  to  tell,  3  purse.  4  to  find  :  fhtbeit, 
fanb,  gefunben  ;  ^abe  :  subj.  mode  after  indirect  speech,  the  pres.  tense 
instead  of  impf.  tense.  5  lost,  tietfieren,  oerlor,  Derloren  (comp.  insep. 
verb).  6  boc^f  yet.  7  nod),  still. 


3a.  —  Early  Rising. 

There  is  a  proverb,1  "  Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise,  makes  a 
man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise  V  A  father  once  wished  that 
his  son,  early  in  life,3  should  understand  4  the  meaning  6  of  this 
proverb  and  practice  6  it,  and  told  him  the  following  7  :  Two  men 
went  out  8  one  morning  early  and  found  a  purse  of  gold.  "  But," 
said  his  hopeful  9  son,  "  the  person  who  lost  this  purse  must  10 
have  risen  still  earlier  than  those  who  found  it."  —  The  anec- 
dote" does  not  tell12  us  what  13  the  father  had  to  say. 


(n.).  2  SKorgcnflunbe  ^at  ®o(b  tm  SWunbe.  3  early  in 
life,  frill)  tm  ?cben.  4  »erftel)en,  tierftanb,  berftanben  (comp.  insep.  verb). 
5  33ebeutmtg  (f.).  6  iiben  (reg.).  7  §olgcnbc9.  8  went  out:  au^gctjcn, 
gelje  ane1,  ging  QU?,  bin  auegcgaitgcn.  9  l)offnung§ooll  (adj.).  I0  muffcn, 
id)  mutl,  etc.,  pi.  anr  ntiiffrn,  mu^tc,  genuiftt.  "  Slnefbote  (f.).  I2  does  not 
tell  =  tells  us  not,  unS.  "  ma§  (relative  pronoun). 
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4.  Sit  SBelt1  feint- 

Gin  Sobn  fagte  eineS  £age§  311  f cittern  $ater,  bajj  er 
toiinfche,  bte  28elt  3511  fefyen.  $er  33ater  fyorte*  ifytn  mit  grower 
Slufmerffamf cit '  ;it 3  unb  berfettfe 5  bann :  ,,3$  ^a&e  ntcfytS  bage= 
gen,6  bafe  bu  reifeft,  attein  *  id)  fiircfyte,8  bajj  bie  2BeIt  bicf;  fefyen 
rotrb,  toafyrenb9  bu  biefelbe10  fie&ft." 

world.  2  heartily.  3  $uf)orcn,  to  listen  to  (dative).  *  attention.  s  to 
reply.  6  3d)  l)fl^C  niri)t\?  bagcgen,  I  have  nothing  against  it  =  no  objection 
to.  '  allein,  equivalent  to  aber.  8  to  fear.  Q  while.  I0  the  same,  it 
(the  world). 


4a.  —  Seeing  the  World. 

A  certain :  man  had  a  son  seventeen  years  old 2  who  was 
rather3  awkward.4  One  day  this  son  said  to  his  father  that  he 
would  like  to  go  travelling5;  that  he  therefore  would  leave2 
home 7  for  a  time R  in  order  to 9  see  the  world.  His  father,  who 
had  listened  to10  him  with  seeming11  attention,  replied:  "I 
have  no  objection  to  your  travelling  (that  you  travel)  to  see  the 
great  world,  but  I  fear  very  much 12  that  the  people  of  the  world 
will  see  you  while  you  see  them 13." 

1  Certain,  Cjennjj  (adj.).  2  a  seventeen  years  old  son,  etn  fte&en$el)it 
Sflljre  alter  (Sofyn.  3  etuwg.  4  uubdjolfeiu  s  he  would  like  to  go  trav- 
elling, er  morfjte  gern  reifcn,  or  cntf  $eifen  gchen.  6  derlaffen:  bu  Derltifjt, 
oer(ie§,  oerlaffcn  (comp.  insep.  verb.).  7  §etmat.  8  fiir  eine  >$nt  lang,  or 
Qlif  einige  &H.  *  in  order  to,  itm  . . .  511  (with  infinitive).  I0  to  listen  to, 
anfyoren  (reg.  comp.  sep.  verb,  ace.).  "  frf)cinbar  (adj.).  l2  very  much, 
febr  (the  German  adv.  fehr  modifies  a  verb  as  well  as  an  adj.  and  adv.). 
13  them,  biejelben. 

Answer  in  full  in  German  the  following  questions : 

•JBeffen  @or/n  roollte  fcinc  §eimat  berlafjen,  unb  toanim? 
2Bar  ber  3Sater  ^ufrieben  bamit,  ba^  fein  So^n  auf  9teifen 
foffte  ? 

furrf»tete  aber  ber  3Sater,  tm  gatt  (in  case)  fetn  Sofyn 
follte  in  bie  SSelt  gefyen,  urn  fie  ju  f efyen  ? 
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5.  JBcfdjeibcitc'Sitte.2 

,,28otfen  Sie  toofyl  }o  gef affig 3  fern,  biefen  9torf  bt§  an4ba§ 
£hor  ber  nacfyftert  ©tabt  mitgunefymen 5 ?"  bat6  ein  jurtger  3ft  ann 
einen  §errn/  ber  ifyn  in  etnem  SBagen  auf  ber  Sanbftrafse8  ein= 
fyolte.9  ,,3fttt  indent  SBergnugen10/'  anttoortete  ber  Slngerebete11 
fefyr  freunblicfy ;  ,,hrie  tooffen  @ie  ifyrt  aber  toieber  be!ommen12?" 
,,0,  ba§  ift  leicfyt13  genug,"  entgegnete14  ber  gujjreifertbe ;  ,,tt)enn 
(Bte  nid^t§  bagegen  ^aben,  fo  bteibe 15  id^  barin 16." 

1  modest.  z  request.  3  kind,  obliging.  *  bi§  an,  as  far  as.  5  mttju= 
nefymen  (infin.  with  511  of  mitrtehmen:  rait-jn-ne^men):  id)  ne^me  mil,  bit 
nimtnft  mit,  cr  nimmt  mit,  rotrnebmcn  mtt,  etc.;  notjm  nut,  mitgeiiommen, 
to  take  with  you.  6  bitten,  bat,  gebeten,  to  request,  to  beg.  7  gentleman. 
8  highway.  e  to  overtake.  I0  pleasure.  XI  a  person  addressed.  I2  to 
get  again.  I3  easy.  I4  entgegitete,  equivalent  to  cmttoortete.  IS  to  remain. 
16  in  it  (therein). 


5«.  —  A  Modest  Request. 

It  was  a  hot  day,  and  a  young  man  on  foot l  on 2  the  way  to 
a  distant3  city  was  very  tired.  He  wished  often  he  could4 
have  a  chance5  to  ride6  with  some  one.  So  he  frequently7 
looked 8  around,  and  at  length 9  he  saw  a  gentleman  coming 10 
behind  him11  in  a  carriage.  This  young  man  was  naturally12  a 
witty13  fellow,14  and  he  thought15  he  would1"  try17  his  wit18  with 
this  gentleman,  who  seemed 19  to  be  a  friendly  man,  and  who 
even20  spoke21  a  few22  words23  to  him.  He  asked  this  gentle- 
man then,  if24  he  would 25  not  be  so  kind 26  as 27  to  take  28  his 
coat  with  him  to  the  gate  of  the  next  city,  which  they  could 
see  in  the  distance."9  "  I  will  gladly  do  so 30,"  said  the  gentle- 
man in  the  carriage,  "  but  I  cannot  see  how 31  you  will  get  it 
again,  unless32  you  can  run33  as  fast34  as  my  horse."  "O," 
said  the  young  wit,35  "  as  to  that,36  that  is  easy  enough  ;  if  you 
have  no  objection,  I  will  remain  in  my  coat."  The  gentleman 
thought  the  wit  deserved s7  a  reward,38  and  he  took n9  him  with 
him  to 40  the  city. 
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2  auf  ((lat-  aftcr  a  verb  of  rest)-  3  entfernt.  4  fonnte 
(subj.  mode,  impf.  tense  of  fonnrr.).  5  ©clegenljcit  (f.).  6  to  ride  in  a 
carriage,  fahren:  icf)  fahre,  fatjrft,  fdhrt,  fnhr,  gefahren;  to  ride  on  a  horse. 
reiten,  ritt,  geritten.  7  hdnfig.  8  to  look  around,  ftd)  itmfehen  :  id)  felje 
mid)  urn,  bu  ftel)ft  bid)  urn,  cr  fteljt  ftd)  itnt;  fat)  mid)  urn,  mid)  umgefehen. 
9  enblid).  10  coming  (come,  infin.),  fal)  fommeit.  "  ftd).  I2  Don  9?atur- 
13  nrifeig.  u  33nrfd)e  (m.),  ©cjelle  (m.).  IS  to  think,  beufcn,  badjte,  gebadjt. 
16  roollen,  tuoUte,  geroollt;  id)  tuill,  bit  tuilift,  er  luitl,  infin.  njotlcn.  I7  t)er= 
jud)cn  (reg.)-  I8  2BtU  (m.);  with,  bci  (dat.).  l9  to  seem,  fd)cuten,  fd)ien, 
gcjdjtcncn.  "°  fogar.  2I  to  speak,  fprcdjem.bu  fprid)ft,  er  fpridjt,  fpracf), 
gcfprodjcu.  22  cinigc.  23  9Bovt  (n  ,  pi.  SSovte  and  SBorter,  here  SSorte). 
24  ob.  25  inoUcn.  26  gut,  or  giitig.  27  as  to  =  to.  28  See  note  5,  German 
exercise  5.  2*  Gntfcrminfl,  or  ^cntc  (f.).  3°  gladly  do  so,  c^  gerit  tf)im. 
31  how,  lt»te  (relative  conj.  require  the  verb  at  the  end).  32  unless,  e«  fei 
fcenn,  ba§  (verb  at  the  end).  33  laiifcn,  lief,  gelaiifen.  u  f^iieH.  M  wit, 
SSt^fopf,  SBi^ling  (f.)-  *  as  to  that,  oni§  ba§  betrtfft.  37  Derbieneit  (reg. 
subj.  pres.  tense).  *  93c(ol)iumg  (f.).  ^  See  note  5,  on  German  exercise  5. 
40  in  ace. 


6.  ,,$u  berbtcnft1  md)t,  bag  bi^  bic  Somte 

Gin  Gbelmann 3  ging  h)df)renb  grower  <Sonnenl)i^e 4  in  feinen 
©artcn  unb  fa^  ben  (Partner,  tuelc^er  feinen  §errn  nicfyt  erirartet6 
^atte/  unter  etnem  SBaume  fcfclafen.  3°rn^S6  9^n9  "  &  ciuf  ifyn  lo§ 
unb  rief8:  ,,(Sd;ur!e9!  2)u  Itegft 10  fyter,  anftattugu  arbetten12; 
bu  berbienft  nid3t,  bajj  bic^  bie  ©onne  befd)eint."  !J)er  ©drtner 
antincrtete  rut)ig  :  ,,3^  toeifc13  ba^,  metn§err14;  be^Balb 15  fyabe 
id)  intc^  in  ben  ©fatten  getegt16." 

1  to  deserve.  2  to  shine  upon.  3  nobleman.  4  heat  of  the  sun.  s  to 
expect.  6  angrily.  7  gtng  er  auf  thit  lo«;  auf  it)it  to^geljen;  loSgehen,  gehe 
lo^,  gtng  lo«  aitf,  bin  loSgegangen  anf,  to  go  up  to,  to  go  towards.  8  rufen, 
rief,  gerufen,  to  call,  to  cry  out.  9  rascal,  scoundrel.  10  liegen,  log,  ge(e» 
gen,  to  lie.  "  instead  of.  I2  to  work,  working.  I3  miff  en:  id)  tDeifi,  etc., 
rotr  in  iff  en,  lintfjte,  gemnftt,  to  know,  to  be  aware  of  it.  I4  sir.  ls  there- 
fore, on  that  account.  I6  to  lie  down. 


Gfi.  — "You  do  not  deserve  to  have  the  Sun  shine  upon  you." 

It  was  a  hot  day,  and  a  nobleman  went  into  the  garden 
which  he  had  behind 1  his  large  house.     There 2  he  saw  his 
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gardener  lying  in  the  shade  of  a  tree.  The  nobleman  was 
angry  and  went  to  his  gardener  under  the  tree,  woke 3  him  and 
said  :  "  You  rascal,  you  are  asleep  here  instead  of  working  in 
the  garden ;  you  do  not  deserve  to  have  the  sun  shine  upon 
you."  The  gardener  then  sat  up,4  looked 5  at  his  master,  and 
replied  coolly :  "  I  know  it,  sir,  and  so 6  I  went  into  the  shade." 

1  htnter  (dative  after  a  verb  of  rest).  2  2)a,  bort.  3  ftecfen  (reg.  ace.). 
4  fid)  aufrid)ten:  id)  ridjte  mid)  auf  (reg.).  5  to  look  at,  cmfebeu:  id)  jefye 
an,  faf)  an,  angefe&en  (ace.).  6  and  so,  unb  jo,  or  nub  alfo. 


7.  fjrcunbc  am 

@in  Sanbmann  trieb 2  eine§  £age§ 3  einen  @fel  burd)  erne  Stabt 
unb  fcfylug4  tfm  fefyr  oft.  ,@m  §err  lam  gerabe5  bann  au§  feinem 
§aufe  unb  fcfyalt6  ben  ©feltreiber,7  toeil  er  fern  Sfyter  fo  graufam8 
be^anbelte,9  unb  fagte:  ,,§oren  <3ie  auf/°  (Sc^urle,  fonft11  toerbe 
id^>  @ie  peitfcfyen12  laffen13!"  ®er  ©feltreiber  entgegnete 14 :  „$$ 
bttte  urn  SSergei^ung/5  guter  §err ;  e§  freut 16  mid),  bafj  mein  @fel 
Jreunbe  am  §ofe  ^at." 

1  at  court.  z  treiben,  trieb,  getrieben,  to  drive.  3  one  day  (genitive  of 
indefinite  time).  4  fd)lagen:  bit  fdjtcigft,  er  fd)lcigt,  fd)(ug,  gefd)(agen,  to 
beat.  s  just.  6  fdjelten,  fo^alt,  gcfd)0(ten,  to  scold,  to  berate.  7  muleteer. 
8  cruelly.  9  beljanbeln  (reg.),  to  use,  treat.  I0  auffyoren,  to  stop,  to  cease. 
11  else.  I2  peitfdjen  (reg.),  to  whip.  13  laffcn:  bu  Iciffeft,  er  Ici^t,  Iie§, 
gelaffen,  to  let ;  here  "to  have"  (the  English  verb  "to  have  "  with  a  past 
part.,  meaning  "to  allow,  or  cause  to  be  done,"  is  in  German  translated 
Iaffen>  —  as :  I  have  a  coat  made,  id)  faffe  einen  9tocf  madjen  —  followed 
by  the  infinitive).  I4  The  same  as  cmttt>ortete.  Is  I  beg  your  pardon. 
16  e8  freut  mid),  or  id)  freue  mid),  I  am  pleased. 


la.  —  Friends  at  Court. 

A  countryman  drove  a  donkey  through  the  streets  of  a  city. 
This  donkey  was  laden 1  with  two  heavy 2  bags,3  and,  like  *  all 
donkeys,  was  walking 5  very  slowly,6  and  his  master  often  beat 
him  unmercifully.  As  the  countryman  was  again  beating  his 
donkey,  he  was  just7  before8  the  door  of  a  gentleman,  who 
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came  out  of  the  house  and  saw  9  it.  He  at  once  10  reproved  "  the 
countryman  for  it,12  and  said  to  him  :  "  Stop,  you  rascal,  or  I  will 
have  you  whipped  as  you  whip  your  poor  beast  "  !  "  The  coun- 
tryman thought  he  knew  his  business  "  and  answered  :  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir  ;  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  my  poor  donkey 
has  friends  at  court." 


1  laden,  betaben,  belitb,  betaben.  2  fdjroer.  3  @arf  (m.,  pi.  @acfe). 
4  line.  *  was  walking,  walked  :  gcljcn.  6  langfam.  7  ebcn,  gerabe.  8  nor 
(dative  after  verb  of  rest).  9  and  who  saw  it  (relative  understood,  must 
have  the  verb  at  the  end).  I0  fogletd).  "  fdjelteu.  12  be§tt)egen.  13  £ier 
(n.).  "  ©efdjdft  (f.),  Stngelegenhett  (f.). 


8.  $ie  drlmbmmg1  cincS 

@in  5Rann  fagte  gu  einem  -Jftatrofen,  ber  ftcfy  eben  auf  cine  lange 
©eereife'einfcfnffen4  tooftte:  „%<§  n)unbre 5  micfy,  ba^  bu  bid;  nod) 
auf  ba§  3Keer6  umgft7;  ba  bocfy8  bein  3Sater,  ©ro§t)ater  unb 
Urgrojjfcater  atte  auf  bem  Staffer  geftorben9  finb."  ,,Sie6er 
S-rcunb,"  fragte  ber  2Ratrofe,  wh)o  ftarb  benn  bein  3Sater?"  ,,3m 
SBett,  une  alle  feine  55orfal>ren10  bor  i^in,"  mar  beffen11  2(nth)ort. 
rr^Dann  iwunbert  c3  audB  mid),  ba^  bu  bi$  nod^  tn§  5Bett  toagft,  ba 
bocfy  bein  SSater,  ©royaler  unb  Urcjrojjtoater  barin  geftorben  finb/' 
bemerfte12ber3ttatrofe. 

1  retort.  2  sailor.  3  voyage.  4  to  embark,  to  go  on  board.  5  to 
wonder.  6  sea.  7  to  venture.  8  since  indeed.  9  fterbcn:  bu  fttrbft,  er 
ftirbt,  ftarb,  ift  gcftorbcn.  I0  ancestors.  "  his.  I2  to  remark,  to  observe. 


8«.  — A  Sailor's  Retort. 

A  merchant  met l  a  sailor,  and  had  a  conversation 2  with  him. 
Among  other  things 3  he  asked  him  where  his  father  died.  The 
sailor  answered  :  "  My  father,  my  grandfather  and  great-grand- 
father all  died  on  the  sea."  "And  are  you  not  afraid4  to  go 
upon  the  water?"  asked  the  merchant  again.  The  sailor  replied 
to  this 6 :  "  Will  you  tell  me,  please,6  where  your  ancestors 
died?"  "They  all  died  in  their  beds,"  said  the  merchant, 
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"  like  good  Christians  V  "  Now  then 8,"  said  the  sailor,  "  your 
ancestors  all  died  in  bed,  and  you  are  not  afraid  to  go  to  bed, 
and  am  I  to 9  be  afraid  to  go  to  sea,  because 10  my  ancestors 
died  there?" 

1  to  meet,  begcgnen  (reg.,  comp.  ins.  verb  dative).  2  Unterbattung  (f.)- 
3  among  other  things,  imtcr  anbeven  2)ingcn,  untev  anberem.  4  ftd)  fiivd)- 
ten:  id)  fiircbte  mid),  bit  fiircbteft  bid),  er  fiird)tet  fid)  (reg.).  s  to  this, 
barauf.  6  please,  gefdtligft.  7  Sfyrtfl  (m.,  pi.  -en).  8  now  then,  nun.  *  I 
am  to,  id)  foil  (as :  I  am  to  go  to  Boston,  id)  jolt  nad)  Lofton  geben ;  some- 
body desires  me  to  go).  I0  roeil  (subord.  conj.). 


9.  $er  gnmjofeMtt  (inglattb. 

esnete2  einem  englifcfyen  Solbaten  mit  ber 
unb  tabelie4  bie  englifcfye  9facvierung,  bajj  fie 
eine  folcfye5  $leinigfeit6  fcerleifye,'7  bie  feme  brei  granfen  lofte.8 
,f£a§  ift  fretltc^  ira^r9,"  ertoibertc  ber§e(b10;  fraber  fienloftet 
ber  ftanjoftfc^en  ^egierung  etnen 


1  Frenchman.  2  See  note  I,  English  exercise  8.  3  medal.  4  to  blame, 
to  find  fault  with.  s  eine  foldje,  such  a.  6  trifle.  7  t)erletl)en,  derlich, 
Devlicljen;  Derletbe  (subj.  mood  after  indirect  speech  =)  to  bestow.  8  to 
cost  (subj.  mood  as  in  note  7).  9  2)a§  ift  frei(id)  tnabr,  to  be  sure,  I  admit. 
10  hero.  "  fie,  she  (here  the  medal  =  it).  I2  Napoleon  is  a  gold  com 
worth  about  $4.00;  but  the  word  is  used  here  as  pun,  and  refers  to 
Napoleon  I. 

9«.  —  The  Frenchman  in  England. 

A  Frenchman  was  once  travelling1  in  England.  Here, 
among  other  strangers,2  he  met  an  English  soldier,  who  had  on 
his  breast  3  a  medal  in  memory  4  of  the  battle  5  of6  Waterloo. 
The  Frenchman,  a  little  vexed,7  sneered  8  at  the  English  gov- 
ernment for  bestowing  9  such  a  trifle,  that  was  not  worth  three 
francs.  The  Englishman,  proud  10  of  the  honor  n  of  the  medal, 
and  ready12  with  a  retort,  replied  coolly  :  "  It  may13  be  as  you 
say  in  regard  u  to  the  value  15  ;  I  am  not  certain.  But  what  I 
(do)  know  for16  certain  is,  that  it  cost  the  French  government  a 
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Napoleon."  The  words  of  the  Englishman  have,  as  may  easily 
be  seen,17  a  double 1H  meaning ;  but,  very  likely,™  the  Frenchman 
took  that20  which  concerned 21  him.  At  least22  we  hear23  of  no 
reply 24  from  *  him. 

1  was  travelling,  travelled :  reifett  (reg.).  z  %tvctibt  (m-»  P^  ~n)*> 
3  SBruft  (f.).  4  in  memory  of,  }iir  (Srinnerung  on  (ace.).  5  2d)lad)t  (f.). 
6  bci.  7  a  little  vexed,  cin  ttmug  cirgertidj.  8  to  sneer  at,  Derfpottcn  (reg.). 
9  for  bestowing,  that  it  bestowed.  I0  proud  of,  ftof}  aitf  (ace.)-  n  Gl)re 
(f.).  I2  ready  with,  bcrett  mit,  or  bet  ber  £>anb  mit.  I3  It  may,  ba3  mag. 
14  in  regard  to,  in  33r,ltg  auf  (ace.).  IS  28ert  (m.).  I6  fur.  l7  as  may 
easily  be  seen,  ttrie  teid)t  $U  jehen  tft.  I8  boppdt  (adj.).  I9  very  likely, 
fcljr  Uiahrfdjetnlid).  20  bie  (fem.,  referring  to  "meaning";  a  fern,  in 
German).  21  betreffen,  cc>  bctrifft,  betraf,  betroffen  (ace.).  22  mentgftenS.  23  to 
hear  of,  horen  Oon  (dat.).  ^  2tnttt)ort  (f.).  2S  don  ihm. 


10. 

Gin  armlicfyer 2  ^iinftler,3  ber  fic^  fiir4  einen  gro^en  9JlaIer 
fyradjBeine3  Xage§  §u  ctncm  anberen  9Jialer  babon,5  bie 
jeine§  (5aale€7  gu  bemalen.8  ,%$  h>et^e9fie  erft10,"  fagte  er, 
wunb  bann  h)erbe  td^  fie  malen."  „$$  benfe/'  fagte  fein  greunb, 
ber  eiu  <&fylm11  toar,  f,eg  ircire12  beffer,  ©ie  rnalten  biefelbe13  erft 
unb  iuei^ten  fie  bann." 

1  painter.  2  poor,  wretched.  3  artist.  4  fid)  fynften  fiir :  id)  batte  tntd), 
bit  l)iittft,  cr  halt,  f)idt,  gcljattcn,  to  think  one's  self.  s  fprcd)en  :  bu  iprtdjft, 
cr  fpvid)t,  iprad),  gciprodjcn ;  bat>on  jprcdjcn,  to  speak  of  it  =  spoke  of 
painting.  6  ceiling.  7  hall.  8  to  paint.  9  to  whitewash.  I0  first.  "  rogue. 
12  would  be.  I3  the  same,  it. 


10«.  —  Two  Painters. 

There  was  once  a  man  who  thought  he  was l  a  great  painter. 
One  day  he  wished  to  paint  his  hall  very  beautifully.  He  spoke 
to  another  painter  of  it,  and  also  told  him  what2  beautiful 
sceneries 3  he  would 4  paint  on 5  the  ceiling.  "  First,"  said  he, 
"  I  shall  whitewash  it  as  nicely6  as  possible,7  and  then  paint  it." 
His  friend,  who  was  a  great  artist  as  well  as  a  wit,8  answered 
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mischievously 9 :  "  Allow 10  me   to  give  you    a  good  advice  n  : 
You  had  better  paint  it  first,1-  and  then  whitewash  it 13." 

1  was,  lucire  fsubj.  mood,  in  indirect  speech  after  think  =  benf en). 
2  what,  what  kind  of,  U)d§  fiir.  3  £anbjd)aften  (pi.).  4  UJollte  (impf.  tense 
of  molten).  s  auf  (ace.  of  the  verb  of  motion.  6  hiibfd),  neat.  7  moglid). 
8  as-well  as  a  wit,  fotnohl  cif§  and)  ein  3Bi£topf,  or  al3  aiid),  etc.  9  fdjabcits 
fro  I),  bo§t)aft,  fdjelmtfd).  I0  erlanben  (reg.).  "  9?at.  I2  you  had  better 
paint  it  first,  malen  @ie  biefelbe  lieber  erft.  I3  it,  e§  (here  referring  to  the 
fern,  noun  2)ede;  fte,  she). 


SBeanttDorten  (2ie  auf  £)eutfcr;  bie  folgenben 

28a§  bacfyte  btefer  3Jlann  in  ber  3lnefbotc  toon  ftd^  felbft? 

SSelf^cn  Slat  gab  i^m  ein  anberer  5RaIer? 

2B  either  toon  biefen  jtoet  SJlannern  Batte  bie  £)erfe  fc^oner  malen 
fonncn  (^dtte  malen  lonnen,  could  have  painted),  ber  Grftere  ober 
ber  Severe  ?  _ 


11.  $ic  ^^jorncu1  tocr&remten.2 

ein  Steifenber  in  einer  f  efyr  fatten  9^ac^t  in  bie 

4  lam,  ftanb5  er  fo  nafye  bet6  bem  geuer,  bag  er  feine 
(Stiefel  '  berbrannte.  Gin  3Jlann,  toelc^er  in  einer  @c!e  8  fa^9  rief 
i^m  511  10:  ,,9JMn  §err,  (5te  werben  gleid^u3f>re  (Etyornen  ber= 
brennen."  w@ic  metnen  ttermutlirf)  12  metne  ©ttefel/'  fagte  ber 
§err.  ,,^em,"  ertotberte  ber  2(nbere,  ,,biefe13  finb  fa;on  ber= 
brannt." 

1  Spurs.  2  ocrbrcnnen,  tterbrannte,  uerbrannt,  to  burn,  to  spoil  by 
burning,  or  to  consume  by  fire.  3  kitchen.  4  inn.  s  ftcl)en,  ftanb,  $C* 
ft.iubcn.  6  fo  nahe  bet,  so  near  (to).  7  boot.  8  corner.  9  ft^en,  fag, 
Qcfcffen,  to  sit,  to  be  sitting.  I0  juriifen:  ricf  }U,  jngcriifcu  (dat.).  "  soon, 
directly.  I2  probably,  very  likely.  I3  btefe,  these  (the  demonstrative 
pronoun  often  stands  in  German  for  the  personal  pronoun,  as  here  = 
they).  _ 

11«.  —  Burning  the  Spurs. 

It  was  a  cold  night.  It  was  snowing  1  fast,2  and  the  wind 
blew.3  A  traveller  came  to  a  country-inn  4  late  that  night,5  and 
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as  his  boots  were  wet,6  and  his  feet  cold,  he  went  into  the 
warmest  7  room  8  of  the  house,  the  kitchen.  There  was  a  large 
fireplace9  there,  and  a  good  fire  in  it.10  He  now11  wanted12  to 
warm  )3  his  feet  ;  but  as  he  stood  too  M  near  the  fire,  he  burned 
his  boots.  When  a  man,  who  was  sitting  in  a  corner,  saw  it,  he 
said  after  a  while  15  :  "  Sir,  you  will  soon  burn  your  spurs."  The 
traveller,  not  believing  16  what  this  man  said,  replied  :  "  You 
mean  probably  my  boots,"  for17  he  did  not  think  it  possible18 
that  his  steel  19  spurs  could  burn.  Upon  this  20  the  man  in  the 
corner  answered  coolly  :  "  Oh  no,  sir,  I  mean  what  I  say,  for 
your  boots  were51  burned  some  time  ago22." 


1  it  was  snowing,  it  snowed,  frfjnetcn  (reg.).  2  flarf.  3  bfafen, 
geblafen,  or  geljeit.  4  £anbnrirt§l)au§  (n.)-  5  that  night,  in  that  night,  in 
fener  Sfadjt  (fern,  noun  of  time  use  generally  a  preposition  to  form  adver- 
bial expressions.  6  nafe.  7  luarm,  comp.  warmer,  sup.  toarmft  (adj.  of 
one  syllable  modify  the  root-vowel,  if  the  vowel  can  be  modified  in  form- 
ing the  degrees  of  comparison,  with  some  exceptions).  8  ,3irnmer  (n.). 

3tuerpld£  (a  coined  word).  I0  barhl.  "  he  now  wanted  =  he  wanted 
now,  nun.  I2  roollte.  I3  rotirmen.  u  ju.  1S  after  a  while,  nadj  enter 
SBeile,  narf)  etniger  geit.  I6  not  believing,  who  believed  not.  17  for, 
benn  (a  coordinate  conj.,  no  change  of  construction).  IS  he  did  not  think 
it  possible,  er  bielt  e§  nicfit  fiir  mogtid).  I9  @taht  (m.).  *°  barauf.  2I  were, 
are  (pres.  tense).  **  some  time  ago,  fdjon  lange. 


12.  ©eneral  SBafttngton. 

beriifymte1  (General  ©eorg  SSaf^mgton  fa^  etnmal  mtt 
me^reren 3  f einer  Dffijiere 3  bet  2:ifc^e/  2>a  ftie^ 6  einer  toon  i^nen 
einen  giud^ 6  au§.6  2Baf^)ington  liefe '  3Rcff er  unb  ©abel  fatten,7 
toorf 8  einen  ftrengen9  23Uc!10  auf  ben  gluc^er,11  fo  bajj  biefer  bie 
Slugen12  nieberfcf>Iug.13  28affyington  fagte  bann:  „%$  ^atte 
geglaubt,14  ioir  atte  betrac^teten 15  un§  felbft  aid  anftdnbige 16 
banner/' 

1  famous,  renowned,  celebrated.  *  several.  3  officer.  4  bet  Xifc^e,  at 
the  table,  at  dinner.  s  ciuSftofjen:  bit  flo^efi,  er  flofjt,  flteft  au9,  au§ge= 
fio^en,  to  utter.  6  curse.  7  He jj  faflen,  1st  fall,  to  drop.  8  inerfen:  bu 
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roirfft,  er  unvft,  roarf,  geroorfen,  to  throw.  9  severe.  I0  look.  "  curser. 
12  eye.  I3  mcberfd)uig,  fdjlagji,  fd)lagt,  frfjtug  nieber,  niebergefdjlagen,  to 
cast  down.  I4  id)  fjcitte  gcgtcuibt  (subj.  mode,  plupf.  tense,  instead  of 
second  conditional,  "  I  should  have  thought."  IS  to  consider.  I6  re- 
spectable. 


12«.  —  General  Washington. 

The  father  of  his  country,  General  George  Washington,  was 
sitting  (sat)  once  at  dinner l  with  a  number 2  of  his  officers,  when 
one  of  them  uttered  an  oath.  As  Washington  heard  this,  he 
laid  3  knife  and  fork  on 4  the  table,  and  cast  a  reproving 5  glance 6 
at 7  the  swearer.  The  guilty 8  officer  noticed 9  it,  and  cast  down 
his  eyes  with  shame.10  After  a  while  Washington  said:  "I 
thought  we  were  u  all  respectable  men." 

[One  would 12  think  that  Washington's  example 13  would  bear  M 
good  fruit15;  but,  alas,16  that  is  not  the  case.17  On  the  con- 
trary,18 common 19  people  in  America  swear  a  great  deal 20 ;  and 
not  only 21  men,  but  also 21  boys 23  we  hear  swear.  And  what  is 
indeed 23  worse  than  to  hear  a  little  fellow 2*  utter  a  great 25  oath  !] 

1  311  Xtfdje,  beim  2ftittag8effen.  2  Stnjabl  (£.).  3  tegen  (reg.).  *  auf 
(ace.  verb  of  motion ;  when  the  English  preposition  "  on  "  has  the  mean- 
ing of  "upon,"  the  German  is  auf).  5  tabetrtb  (adj.).  6  SBIicf  (m.).  7  aiif 
(ace.).  8  fdjutbtg  (adj.).  9  bcmerfcn  (reg.).  I0  Dor  @d)am.  "  were  (subj. 
mode  after  "thought,"  benfen.  I2  man  foltte.  I3  S3cifpie(  (n.).  I4  tragcn, 
tragft,  tragt,  trug,  gctragen.  1S  grudjt  (f.,  pi.  ^rud)te).  I6  tciber.  "  gait 
(m.).  I8  on  the  contrary,  tm  ©egentetl.  I9  gettobntid).  20  a  great  deal, 
much,  Diet.  2I  not  only  .  .  .  but  also,  md)t  HUT  .  .  .  fonbent  ailrf).  22  in 
ber  £bat.  23  fdjlitnmcr.  24  53itrfd)e  (m.,  pi.  -n).  2S  jd^tuer. 


13.  $tt§  talB1  tin  ttientg2 

Sorb  Slbmgton  ging  eine§  Xage€  hirer;  em  ®orf 4  unb  begegnete 
etnem  ^naben,  ber  ein  5lalb  mit  fid^  fii^rte,6  unb  toelc^er,  ate  ber 
Sorb  an  ifyn  ^eranlam,6  fte^en  blieb 7  unb  ifyn  mit  offenem  9)?unbe 
anfc^aute.8  ®er  Sorb  fragte  ben  ^naben,  ob  er  ifyn  lenne.9  liefer 
anttoortete  ,,-3a."  ,,2Bie  f>ei§e  td^  benn,"  fagte  ber  Sorb  bann. 
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,,£orb  Slbtngton,"  cmttoortete  ber  $nabe.  ,,2&arum10  nimmft11  bu 
alfo  12  beincn  §ut  nicfyt  ab  ?"  fragte  ber  Sorb  toiebcr.13  ,,£a§  ttntt 
\$  gern  tfnm,14  mein  §err/'  anttoortete  ber  $nabe,  ,,U>enn  <3ie  ba§ 
ein  toenig  fyalten  Gotten." 


1  calf.  2  a  little,  a  little  while.  3  fatten,  hattft,  halt,  hiett,  gehaften,  to 
to  hold.  4  village.  5  mit  fid)  fiihren,  to  lead  (with  one's  self).  6  hcvan-- 
fommen,  fonimc  hcran,  an  ibn  fycranfommcn,  to  come  near  him,  to 
approach.  7  ftchcn  bleibcn,  bttcb;  pc^cn  gebticben,  id)  bin,  to  remain 
standing,  to  stop.  8  anfdjauen,  to  look  at,  to  gaze  at.  9  feintcn,  faunte, 
gefanut,  to  know,  to  be  acquainted  (ferine,  subj.  mode  of  present  tense, 
for  past  tense  [which  often  occurs]  after  ob  in  indirect  questions).  I0  why. 
11  abnebmen,  to  take  off.  I2  then.  "  again.  l4  tbun,  that,  getban,  to  do. 


Holding  the  Calf  a  Minute. 

A  certain  Lord  Abington,  an  Englishman,  was  one  day  on  a 
short  l  journey,  and  came  through  a  village.  Here  he  met  a 
boy  who  was  leading  a  calf.  This  boy  stopped  on  the  road  2 
and  stared  at  the  lord  with  open  mouth,  when  he  came  near 
him.  When  the  lord  noticed  the  boy,  he  also  stopped,  and 
asked  him  if  he  knew  3  him.  The  boy  then  answered  fi  Yes," 
and  the  gentleman  asked  him  what  his  name  was.4  The  boy 
with  the  calf  gave5  his  name.6  Then  the  lord  questioned  "  him 
once  more  8  :  "  Why  do  you  not  take  off  your  hat  ?  "  The  boy 
replied  coolly,  he  would  gladly  do  that,  if  Lord  Abington  would 
hold  his  calf  a  minute. 


1  fitrv  2  ?anbftrafce  (f.);  ©trafec  (f.);  S&eg  (m.).  3  fennen  (present 
tense,  subj.  mode  to  be  used).  4  beifeen,  htefe,  geljeiBnt  (use  subj.  mode, 
present  tense).  s  flebcn,  gubft,  giebt,  gab,  gegeben.  6  9?ame  (m.).  7  to 
question,  to  ask.  8  once  more,  nod)  einmal. 


14.  $ic  golbcnc1  ©an8.3 

$omgin  bon  §annot>er  le^rtc 3  auf  einer  Dteife  in  etnem 
e  cin,3  ,,3Me  golbcne  &an$"  gcnannt/  tt>o  fte  fiir  brei 
Xacje  breihunbcrt  Xbalcr  bcjablen5  mu^te.    ^)er  $3irt6  erfuc^te7 
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fte  beim  ©infteigen 8  in  ben  SSagen  untertfyanigft,9  ifym  bet  ifyrer 
SHudfefyr10  tweber  bte  @ftre  if>re§  33efucf;§  n  311  gonnen.12  ,,2Benn 
<Sie  tootfen,  bafj  icfy  ba3  tfyun  foil,  mein  lieber  §err,  fo  miiffen 13 
(£ie  mi$  nicfyt  toieber  fiir  3$r  ©cfyilb  M  fyalten u,"  anttoortete  bie 
$omgin  freunblicfy.16 

1  golden.  2  goose.  3  ein!ehren,  to  alight.  *  nennen,  nannte,  genannt, 
to  call,  to  name.  s  to  pay.  6  host,  landlord.  7  to  request.  8  beim  (Sin* 
ftctgeit,  on  entering.  9  humbly.  10  on  her  return.  "  visit.  12  to  grant. 
13  miiffen :  id)  mufe,  bit  mufjt,  er  mufc,  ttrir  mflffen,  etc.,  tnufite,  gemu^t, 
must,  to  be  obliged  (as  in  English,  the  verb  following  is  used  without  gll 
in  German).  M  sign.  I5  fcalteit  fiir,  to  take  for.  I6  good-naturedly. 

14«.— The  Golden  Goose. 

When  the  queen  of  Hanover  was  once  on  a  journey,  she 
alighted1  at  a  country-inn.  It  is  customary 2  for  almost3  all  the 
inns  in  the  old  world  to  have 4  a  name  (for  example 6 :  "  The 
Lion6,"  "The  Star7,"  "The  Sun8,"  "The  Moon9,"  "The 
Bear10,"  etc.11).  This  was  called12  "The  Golden  Goose."  The 
weather  being  pleasant,13  and  the  surroundings14  charming,16 
she  stayed 1G  three  days.  When  she  was  about 17  to  depart,18  the 
landlord  sent 19  up  a  bill 20  of  $300.  She  paid  it  without  find- 
ing fault 21  with  it.22  He  saw 2:i  her  then  to 24  her  carriage,  and 
requested  her,  with  the  greatest  humility,25  to  favor  him  again 
with  a  visit  on  her  return.  She  replied  good-naturedly 26 :  "  If 
you  want 27  me  to  do  that,  you  must  not  take  me  again  for  your 
sign." 

1  einfehren.  2  gebroutfjUcf).  3  faft,  beinalje.  4  for  "almost,"  "to  have," 
"that  almost  all  have."  5  for  example,  gum  SSeiftriel  (usually  abridged 
3.  53.).  6  £orce  (m.).  7  ©tern  (m.).  8  <Sonne  (£.).  9  3Konb  (m.).  I0  S3dr 
(m.,  pi.  -en).  "  etc.,  inib  fo  toeiter  (usually  abridged  u.  f.  ID.). 
12  to  be  called:  fjeiftcn,  hief?,  getjet^cn.  13  being  pleasant  (this  pres.  part, 
is  best  translated  by  a  conj.,  as:  since  the  weather,  etc.,  bd, etc. ;  pleasant 
=  angcnehm).  I4  llmgebung  (f.,  use  sing.).  ls  rei^enb.  I6  blciben  (to 
remain).  I7  to  be  about  =  tm  SSegriff  fein,  311;  id)  bin  im  93egriff.  18  to 
depart,  abjureifcn.  I9  to  send  up,  btnauffd)i(fen  (reg.).  M  9ted)nung  (f.). 
21  without  finding  fault,  ohne  fid)  jii  bef(ogen.  22  with  it,  baritber.  23  to 
see  to  =  begtciten  (reg.)  fci«.  2*  an  (ace.).  2S  ®emut  (f.).  *  gutmiittg, 
freiinblid).  27  want  me,  want  that  I  should  do  that. 
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15.  SBtcbcr  jung  toerben.1 

Gin  fleineS  fiinf  Sc^re2  alte*  9Rabd&en 8  Kebte 4  tyre  Gutter  unb 
©rojjmutter  gleicfy  M*.6  2ln  bcm  ©eburtstage6  ber  letjtern7  fagte 
tyre  Gutter  311  tyr :  ,,5Rein  ItebeS  $inb,  bu  mufct  ©ott  Bitten/ 
bafj  er  beine  GJroftmutter  fegne,9  unb  bafc  fie  fefyr  alt  toerben 
tnoge.10  2)a§  $inb  fafy  f eine  Gutter  mit  etnigem  u  Grftaunen 12  an. 
SDie  Gutter,  toelcfye  ben  5BIic!  bemer!te,  fagte:  f,^un,  toittft  bu 
nirfH  ©ott  bitten,  bag  beine  ©rojjmutter  fe^r  alt  toerbe13?"  ,,2lc§/ 
Gutter,"  fagte  bag  $inb,  wfie  ift  fc^on  alt,  tcfy  i»iH  lieber  beten, 
ba^  fie  toieber  jung  iwerbe.13" 

1  luerben,  njtrft,  tuirb,  h)urbc,  getvorbcn,  to  become,  to  grow.  z  year. 
3  girl.  4  to  love.  5  gtcid^  fc^r,  equally  well.  6  birthday.  7  the  latter. 
8  bitten,  bat,  gebeten,  to  ask,  to  beg,  to  pray  to.  9  fegncn  (reg.  fegne; 
subj.  mode  of  the  pres.  tense  after  the  verb  bitten),  to  bless.  I0  mogen: 
id)  mag,  etc.,  mocfytc,  gemoc^t  (moge,  subj.  mode  of  pres.  tense ;  see  note  9). 
11  some.  X2  surprise.  I3  Subj.  mode  after  the  verbs  bitten  and  beten. 


1 5  a.  —  Becoming1  Young  Again. 

A  lady  had  a  little  daughter  about  five  years  old,  who  loved 
her  mother  and  grandmother  equally  well.  On  the  birthday  of 
the  latter,  the  mother  asked 1  her  little  daughter  Emma  (that 3 
was  her  name 3)  to  pray  to  God  that  he  would  bless  her  grand- 
mother, and  that  she  might  become  very  old.  Her  grand- 
mother was  quite 4  old  already,5  and  the  little  girl  knew 6  enough 
to  see  it.  She  therefore 7  looked  at  her  mother  with  surprise  at 
this  request.8  The  mother  noticed  the  look  of  her  child,  and 
asked  again  :  "  Well,9  will  you  not  pray  to  God  that  your  grand- 
mother may  become  older?"  The  little  girl  answered  with 
childlike 10  simplicity  "  :  "Dear  mother,  grandma  is  already  very 
old,  I  would  rather  pray  to  God  that  she  may  become  young 
again." 

1  bitten,  bat,  gebeten.    2  fo.    3  fyeifjen.    4  jiemUd),    5  fdjon.    6  nriffen. 
7  batjer.    8  at  this  request,  bei  btefem  (Srjudjen.  9  nun.  I0  finbUd}.    " 
fott  (f.),  Vlnfrf)Ulb  (f.),  innocence. 
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16.  ,,§em  ober  tttdjt  fdn." 

@in  (Scfycwfyieler1  toanbte2  ficfj  an  ben  SDireftor s  Duin,  urn4 
auf  beffen5  SBufyne6  ^ugelaffen7  $u  toerben,8  unb  begann9  ben 
beriifymten  $tonolog 10  au3  §am(et :  ,,<3ein  ober  nicfyt  fetn,  ba§  ift 
bie  grage ll."  Siefer  alberne 12  $ortrag 13  mtfeftel u  Own  fo  fe&r, 
bafj  er  auSrief 15 :  ,,2luf  (Sfyre,  ba§  ift  feine  grage ;  gang 16  getoifc 16 
nicfyt  fein." 

1  Actor.  2  fid)  roenben,  manbte  mtcf),  id)  fyabe  mid)  getuanbt ;  at  times 
geroenbet  =  to  apply,  make  application  to.  3  manager.  4  lint . . .  p,  in 
order  to.  s  beffen  =  whose,  of  whom,  his.  6  stage.  7  gulaffen,  laffe  gu, 
Uc§  gu,  ftitgelaffen,  to  admit.  8  Passive  voice.  9  beginncn,  begann,  be= 
fjonnen,  to  begin.  I0  soliloquy.  "  question.  I2  absurd,  simple.  I3  de- 
livery, recital.  I4  mifjfallen,  nn^fatlft,  mi^fiet,  mt^fatlen,  to  displease. 
15  au§rufcn,  rief  au§,  auSgeruten,  to  cry  out.  I6  gang  gettrifj,  most  certainly. 

16a.  — "To  be  or  not  to  be." 

It  once  happened l  that  an  actor  came  to  London  in  order  to 
obtain2  a  situation3  in4  one  of  the  London5  theaters.  He 
therefore  went  to  Mr.  Quin,  at  that  time  6  stage-manager  of  the 
far-famed 7  Drury  Lane  Theater.  In  order  to  give  this  gentle- 
man a  specimen8  of  his  ability9  as  a  dramatic10  actor,  he 
declamed u  the  famous  soliloquy  from  Shakespeare's  Hamlet : 
"To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question."  The  applicant12 
delivered 13  this  fine  passage  u  absurdly  enough,  and  the  man- 
ager, himself15  a  famous  dramatic  actor,  and  an  expert16  in17 
such  things,  stopped18  him  in  the  same19  strain20:  "There  can 
be  no  question  ;  most  certainly  not  to  be." 

1  gefd)ef)en,  gefd)tet)t,  gefdjaf),  gefdjehen  (impersonal  verb).  2  ju  erfattgen 
(reg.).  3  ?tnftcUung  (f.),  <2telle  (£.).  4^auf.  s  frmboner  (adj.  indeclina- 
ble.—  Adjectives  of  proper  names,  of*  cities,  towns  and  countries,  are 
often  formed  by  adding  er  to  the  name,  and  are  not  declined).  6  gut 
3ett.  7  welt  beruljmt.  8  ^robe  (f.).  9  gcihtgfeit  (f.).  I0  al8  etn  brama* 
tifa^er.  "  beflamieren  (reg.;  past  part,  beflomtert,  not  gebeflomiert. 
12  SBetoerber  (m.).  I3  oortragen:  tragft,  trcigt  Dor,  trug  Dor,  toorgetragen. 
14  (Stclle  (f.).  ls  fctbjl.  I6  tenner  (m.).  -7  Don  (dat.).  18  to  stop,  to 
interrupt,  unterbredjen,  unterbrtd)ft,  unterbrio^t,  unterbrod),  unterbrodjen. 
*»  ber-,  bte=,  baSfelbe.  20  Xou  (m.),  or  £ug  (m.). 
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33eanttoorten  ©te  bte  folgenben  gragen  auf  $)eutfcr) : 

2Ber  lam  nacfy  Sonbon,  unb  roa§  tooflte  er  ba? 

gu  toem  gtng  bicfer  ^cfyaufpteler,  urn  eine  Slnfteflung  ju  er* 
langen  ? 

2Belcr;e  ©teHung  fyatte  Dutn  gu  jener  3eit? 

2Ba§  tfyat  btefer  (Scfyaufpteler,  urn  bem  £)ireltor  eine  $robe 
feiner  gafytgfeit  $u  geben  ? 

2)ireltor  mit  ber  $)eflamation  be§  33ett)erberg  jufrieben? 


17.  ^cr  ^ctfcnbe1  unb  ber  Sniffer.3 

Gin  9?eifenber  !am  an  einen  glitfj3  unb  mtetete*  etn  Soot,  urn 
t^n  iiberjufe^en.6  2)a  ba§  2Baffer  etn  h)enig  betoegter 6  toar,  al§ 
if^m  gefiel,7  fo  fragte  er  ben  (Sniffer,  ob  jemanb  bet  btefer  libers 
fafyrt8  berloren  h)orben  h)dre.9  ^^temal^10/'  ertt>tberte  ber  ©Differ, 
wntemal^!  2Retn  Sruber  ertranl11  t)ter  le^te  2Soc^e,12  aber  Unr 
fanben  tt;n  am  nad^ften  Xage  iuteber." 

1  9ietfenbe,  traveller  (is  an  adj.,  and  is  declined  like  one,  as:  ber  9?ei* 
fenbe,  ein  SReijenber).  2  boatman.  3  river.  4  to  hire.  s  to  ferry  him 
across.  6  rough.  7  gefaUen,  cS  gefiillt  mir,  gefiet,  eg  bat  mir  gefaEen  =  to 
please.  8  passage.  9  uertieren,  Derfor,  Dcrloren;  tvorben  lucirc  (subj.  mode 
of  plupf.  tense  of  IDerben  forming  passive  voice ;  subj.  mode  after  indirect 
question  =  "had  been  lost").  I0  never.  "  ertrinfen,  ertranf,  ertrunfcn, 
to  be  drowned.  I2  week. 


11  a.  —  The  Trayeller  and  the  Boatman. 

A  man  was  once  on  a  journey,  and  came  to  a  river,  across l 
which  (there)  was  no  bridge 2  \  neither 3  was  the  water  frozen,4  as  it 
was  in  summer.  He  had 6  to  hire  a  boat,  therefore,  to  take  (ferry) 
him  across.  The  weather  was  quite  windy,6  and  consequently 7 
the  water  rougher  than  he  liked.  As  he  had  not  often  been  on 
the  water,  he  was  a  little  frightened,8  and  asked  the  boatman, 
if  (there)  were  (any)  danger 9  at  such  times,10  and  if  anybody 
had  ever  been  lost  on  this  passage.  The  sailor,  a  man  of  few 
words,11  and  one12  who  took  everything  literally,13  answered 
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quietly  :  "  Never  lost,  sir,  never  !     It  is  true,14  my  brother  was 
drowned  here  last  month,15  but  we  found  him  the  day  after16." 

1  iiber  (prepos.,  ace.).  2  23riicfe  (f.).  3  and)  .  .ntdjt  4  gefrteren,  gefror, 
gefrorcn.  5  had,  was  obliged,  niuffcn.  6  nnnbig.  1  fotgtid).  8  erfdjrecfen, 
erfdjradf,  crfdjrorfcn.  9  ©cfuljr  (f.)-  I0  ju  fotd)en  3etten.  "  of  few  words, 
Don  njenig  SBortcu.  l2  cincr.  I3  njortlid);  budjftabUd).  14  $rt)ar.  IS  2Jtonat 
(m.,  ace.  definite  time).  I6  nadjber. 


18. 

ber  3toeite  ben  £)o!tor  SitSbr;  befuc^te,1  fott2  bet 
3)oltor,  ben  §ut  auf  bem  $opfe,3  burd;  bte  Scfyuie  gegangen  fetn, 
n)df)renb4  @e.5  9Jtlajeftdtr  ben  §ut  in  ber  §anb,  fyinter  i^m  fyt* 
fc^ritt.6  2H3  ber  tonig  aber  an  ber  X^ure  Slbfc^ieb 7  na^m,  rebete8 
i^n  ber  2)o!tor  mtt  grower  2)emut  fo9  an8:  ^iSire,  icfy  ^offe,10 
@n>.u  9Jlajeftat  toerben12  meinen  Mangel13  an  SRefpeft  entfd^ulbis 
gen14;  benn,  toenn  metne  ^naben  unijjten,15  ba^  e§  einen  gro^eren 
•Jftann  im  ^eia^e16  gcibe17  all  tcfy,  fo  toiirbe  tc^  nie  im  6ianbe18 
f ein,  fie  ^u  regieren 19." 

1  to  visit.  z  fatten  is  used  here  in  the  meaning  of  "  is  said  or  reported  to 
be"  (follen  can,  in  this  sense,  be  used  only  in  the  pres.  tense;  the  follow- 
ing verb  may  stand  in  the  past,  as :  eu  foil  cmgefommeit  jeitt,  he  is  said  to 
have  arrived).  3  his  head.  4  while.  s  His.  6  herfdjreiten,  fdjrttt  her, 
bergefdjritten,  to  stride,  to  step,  to  walk,  to  walk  on  behind  him.  7  leave 
(farewell).  8  anreben,  id)  rcbe  an,  to  address.  9  thus.  I0  to  hope. 
11  your.  12  luerben  after  the  subj.  in  the  singular.  —  Princes  are  addressed 
in  the  plural  in  court  language.  I3  dJianget  an,  want  of.  I4  excuse.  Is  tt)iiJ3= 
ten  (subj.  mode  of  imperf.  tense  after  luenn,  "if,"  conditionally).  I6  realm, 
kingdom.  I7  gtibe,  subj.  mode,  impf.  tense  of  geben  (e3  giebt,  "there is," 
used  when  no  small,  distinct  place  is  mentioned ;  the  English  nominative 
is  in  German  in  the  ace.,  as :  e§  giebt  einen  3)Jann,  there  is  a  man.  I8  int 
@tanbe  fein,  to  be  able.  I9  to  govern,  to  rule. 


ISa.—  The  School  Monarch. 

It  happened  one  day  that  Charles  II.  (the  second)  visited  a 
school.     The  master  (principal)  of  the  school,  a  certain  Dr. 
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Busby,  went  with  His  Majesty  through  all  the  rooms,  of  which  l 
there  was  a  great  number.  As  they  were  going  through  the 
various 2  rooms,  the  monarch,  as  it  is  becoming 3  for  any 4  man 
to  do,  took  off  his  hat,  while  the  master  kept 5  his  on  his  head. 
When  the  king  was  on  the  point 6  of  going,7  the  master  went 
with  him  as  far  as  the  door,  and  said  to  him  with  the  greatest 
humility,  he  hoped8  His  Majesty  would9  excuse  his  want  of 
respect ;  but  if  these  boys  knew  that  there  was  a  greater  man  in 
the  kingdom  than  he,  he  should  no  longer  be  able  to  govern 
them,  and  they  would  surely 10  drive  him  out  of  the  school-house. 

1  beren,  or  Don  benen.  2  oerf cfticben.  3  it  is  becoming,  e8  fdjirf t  jtd).  *  it 
is  becoming  for  any  man  to  do,  e§  fdjtcft  ftd)  fiir  3ebermann.  s  kept  his 
on  his  head,  kept  his  on,  behielt  feinen  auf.  6  to  be  on  the  point,  tm 
SBcgrtff  feilt.  7  to  go.  8  All  the  following  verbs  must  be  in  subj.  mode, 
impf.  tense,  after  indirect  speech.  9  nwrbe,  modjte.  10  ftdjerlid). 


19. 

,  i?on  -ftatur  Hem  imb  toertoacfyfen,2  n>ar  mtt  etntgen 
ben  in  einem  ^affeefyaufe  imb  ftrttt  3  ficfy  mtt  ifmen  iiber.  4  ben  ©inn  5 
einer  Iatetntfd)en  Stette.6  @tn  junger  §err,  ber  in  ber  -ftafye7 
ftanb,  bat8  ^oflic^9  urn8  ba§  Slatt.10  $o^e  relate11  eg  tym  mtt 
toegtuerfenbem  12  SltdE  ^tn.11  5flad)  aufmerlfamem13  2)urc^lefen14 
gab  jener  ba§  SBlatt  juriic!  unb  fagte,  er  glaubte,  bag,  urn  e§  ber? 
ftanblid)  15  gu  madden,  nac^  einem  getotffen  SBorte  etn  gragejeia^en 
ftefyen  16  fottte.  ^o^e,  drgerltc^/7  bag  ber  gefyler  18  feinem  Sd)arf  = 
blitf19  entgangen20  n)ar,  toarf21  bem  jungen  9Kann  bte  f^tge22 
grage  (>in  :  ff2Ba^  ift  etn  grage^etc^en  ?"  ©d^neU,  aber  Mt, 
erhjtberte  biefer:  ,,@in  !Ietne§,  bucfltgeS  ®ing,  ba§  oft  unber= 


1  interrogation-point.  2  deformed.  3  ftd)  ftreiten,  jlritt,  geftritten. 
4  about.  s  meaning,  sense.  6  passage.  7  near  by.  8  bitten,  bat,  gebc» 
ten,  bitten  nm,  to  ask  for.  9  politely.  xo  paper  (leaf).  "  Ijtnreidjen 
(reg.),  to  hand.  I2  disdainful.  I3  careful.  14  perusal.  ls  clear,  plain, 
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16  fiefjett,  ftanb,  geflanben,  to  stand.  I7  vexed.  I8  mistake.  I9  scrutiny. 
20  entgefyen,  entging,  ift  entgungen,  to  escape.  2I  fjimrjerfen,  roarf  rn'n,  fyin* 
gcttiovfcn,  to  dart.  22  sharp,  spiteful.  23  impudently. 


19a.  —  The  Interrogation-Point. 

All  the  contemporaries 1  of  the  great  English  poet,  Pope,  tell 
us  ~that  he  was  very  plain-featured,2  deformed,  and  very  small  in 
stature.3  One  evening  he  was  sitting  with  some  friends  in  a 
coffee-house,  and  they  were  deeply  engaged 4  in  conversation 5 
about  a  learned  subject.6  Among  other  things,  they  were  dis- 
puting about  the  meaning  of  a  Latin  passage,  and  could  not 
agree.7  A  young  man,  who  stood  near,  had  listened 8  to  their 
opinions,9  and  after  a  time  politely  asked  for  the  paper.  Pope 
handed  it  to  him  with  a  disdainful  glance.  After  the  young 
man  had  read  the  manuscript 10  very  carefully,  he  handed  it 
back,  and  remarked  that  he  thought,  to  make  it  intelligible,  an 
interrogation-point  should  stand  after  a  certain  word.  Pope, 
vexed  that  the  omission11  of  this  important12  punctuation1*  had 
escaped  his  scrutiny,  darted  this  spiteful  question  at  the  young 
man  :  "What  is  an  interrogation-point?"  Quickly,  but  coolly, 
the  young  man  replied  :  "A  small,  crooked  thing  that  asks 
questions14." 

1  ^eitgenoffe  (m.,  pi.  -en).  2  einfad)  Don  2lueferjen,  fyaftttdj.  3oon$or* 
per,  Don  @tatitr.  4  oertieft.  s  in  Unterfyattung.  6  ein  getefyrteu  ©cgcn- 
flanb.  7  to  agree,  einig  roevben.  8  to  listen  to,  $uf)bren  (sep.  verb ;  reg., 
dative).  9  2Mnimg  (f.).  I0  £anb)d)rift  (f.).  "  fefaffung  (£.).  I2  raid)* 
tig.  I3  3nterpun!tton  (£.)•  I4  to  ask  a  question,  eine  ^vage  ftellen,  fragen. 


20.  $ie  gefunbcne 

Gin  §err  Don  einer  23i6elgefeflfd)aft,3  tr>elc^er  eine  alte  $rau 
befud)te,  urn  511  fe^en,  ob  fie  eine  53i6el  ^abe,4  tmirbe  mit  ber  fol= 
genben  2lntft>ort  ^art5  getabelt6:  rr©lauben  @ie,  mem  §err,  ba§ 
id)  eine  §eibin 7  bin,  ba§  Sie  eine  folcbe  5ra9e  an  m^  tid)ten 8  ? 
©e^>'/  fagte  fie  bann  5x1  etnem  fleinen  2Jidbd;en,  ,,unb  ^ole9  metne 
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SBibel  cw§  meincr  ©cfyublabe,10  bag  tc$  fte  btefem  §errn  jeige n." 
2)ie  SBibel,  forgf  altig 12  in  papier  emgefd)laa,en,13  urn  ben  (Sinbanb  M 
311  f dfooncn,"  tourbe  gebracfyt.16  33eim  Dffnen 17  berfelben 18  rief  bic 
alte  grau  aii3 :  ,,Gi,  toie  frofy  bin  ia),  bag  <Sie  gefommen  finb  . . . 
§icr  ift  meine  SBrtfle,  bie  idj>  f$on  feit  $n>ei  3«^en  fucfye,19  unb 
hnigte  nid;t,  too  icfy  fie  finben  follte." 

1  ftnben,  fanb,  gefunben,  to  find  (an  adj.  here,  formed  from  a  past  part.). 
8  23riUe,  (f.,  a  singular  in  German),  spectacles.  3  Bible-society.  4  Ijabc 
(subj.  mode  of  pres.  tense,  instead  of  past  tense,  after  ob).  5  (hard) 
severely.  6  to  rebuke.  7  heathen.  8  to  put.  9  ©el)'  linb  bole,  go  and 
get  (holen  has  the  meaning  of  the  old  English  "  fetch  ").  I0  drawer.  "  to 
show.  12  carefully.  I3  eiiifdjlagcn,  fcfjlcigft,  fcfjtagt  ein,  fdjlug  ein,  etnge* 
jd)lagcn,  to  cover,  to  wrap.  I4  cover.  ls  to  protect,  to  spare.  I6  bringen, 
brodjte,  gebradjt,  to  bring  (roiir.be,  pass,  voice,  impf.).  17  beim  Offnen,  on 
opening.  I8  berjclbcn  (gen.  case,  fern,  gender),  of  the  same,  it.  19  to  be 
looking  for,  seek  (as  to  this  pres.  tense  in  German  to  perf.  tense  in  Eng- 
lish, the  following  may  be  said  :  when  the  action  or  condition  still  con- 
tinues, in  German  the  pres.  tense  with  the  word  fd)OH,  "  already,"  or  fett, 
"  since,"  is  used,  as :  SBie  lauge  finb  ©ie  frfjon  in  biefem  2anbe?  How  long 
have  you  been  in  this  country  ?). 


20a.  —  The  Spectacles  Found. 

A  gentleman,  who  was  engaged l  as  a  city  missionary 2  by 3  a 
Bible-society,  called  upon  an  old  lady  to  see  if  she  had  a  Bible. 
The  old  lady  did  not  like*  this  gentleman's  question,  and 
rebuked  him  severely  with  the  following  words :  "  Do  you 
think,  sir,  that  I  am  a  heathen,  and  have  no  Bible?"  She  then 
sent 6  a  girl,  a  young  servant,  who  was  in  the  room  at  the  time, 
to  go  and  get  the  Bible  out  of  the  book-case 6  in  another  room 
that  she  might 7  show  it  to  the  missionary.  The  girl  brought 
the  Bible  as  she  had  been  told.8  The  book  was  well  preserved,9 
and  had,  to  all  appearance,10  been  but11  little  used.u  On 
opening  the  Bible,  the  old  lady  exclaimed  with  great  joy 12 : 
"  How  very  glad  I  am  that  you  did  come  after  all,13  for  here  I 
find  my  spectacles.  I  have  been  looking  for  them 14  these  two 
years,15  and  could  not  remember 16  where  I  had  left "  them 18." 
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1  nnftetten  (sep.  verb.,  reg.).  2  ©tabt^ifftonar.  3  toon  or  bei  (dat).  4I 
do  not  like  it,  cS  geffillt  mir  nidjt.  5  fdjirfen  (reg.).  6  S3urf)erjd)ranf  (m.). 
7  tbltncn.  8  as  she  had  been  told  =  as  it  had  been  told  to  her,  trie  ifyr 
gejagt  Ittorben  Itiar.  9  well  preserved,  tnof)l  erljatten.  I0  to  all  appear- 
ance, cittern  2tnfd)etne  nod).  "  had  been  but  little  used,  war  intr  njentg 
gebraucf)t  roorben.  I2  ftreube  (f.).  I3  bennod),  bod).  u  for  them  (sing, 
in  German).  ls  these  two  years,  jd)on  Jtm't  3dl)re,  or  felt  j^tuei  3al)ren. 
16  fid)  erinnern,  id)  erinnere  mid).  "  laffen.  18  comp.  14. 


21.  a 

(Sin  -ilftann  fyatte  biele  unglaublid^e2  ©efd^id^ten3  ergd^tt,  al^ 
em  getoiffer  ^prof effor,  n>eld^er  gegentoarttg 4  toar,  beff en  Unber= 
f(f>amt^eit6  mit  folgenben  Shorten  abferttgte6:  ,,5Iber,  metne  §er= 
ten,  ba§  it)itt  nidf)t  mel  fagen 7 ;  benn  id;)  t>erfid)ere 8  3^nen/  ^a6  ke* 
berii^mte  Drgantft  3Sogler  einft  ein  ©emitter9  fo  gut  barftettte,10 
bag  bie  9Kild^  meilentoeit n  um^er 12  fauer  it>urbe." 

1  to  turn.  2  incredible.  3  story.  4  present.  s  impudence.  6  to 
silence.  7  not  amount  to  much.  8  to  assure.  9  thunderstorm.  10  to 
imitate.  "  for  miles.  12  around. 


21«.— The  Milk  Turned  Sour. 

There  are l  a  great  many  men,  and  also  boys,  who  always 2 
have  a  story  to  tell.  They  have  a  habit 3  of  doing  this,4  no 
matter  how  incredible 6  these  stories  may  be  ;  they  seem 6  to 
believe  them  themselves.  Such  a  man  7  was  once  in  the  com- 
pany 8  of  several  gentlemen,  to  whom  he  told  several  implausi- 
ble 9  stories.  One  of  the  gentlemen  present,10  who  was  not 
known  u  to  the  story-teller,12  wished 13  to  pay  this  man's  imper- 
tinence in  like  coin,14  and  said  :  "  But,  gentlemen,  it  amounts 
to  but  little  what  this  man  has  told.  I  can  tell  you  of15  an 
occurrence16  which  is  better  than  all  of  his  stories:  I  have 
travelled  a  great  deal,  and  was  present 17  once  in  a  large  city 
when  a  celebrated  organist  gave  a  concert.  Among  the  pieces 18 
which  he  played  was  one 19  in  which  he  imitated  a  thunder- 
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storm,  and  he  did  it  to  such  perfection  M  that  the  milk  turned 
sour  for  miles  around." 

1  c«  gtebt  (indefinite  idea).  2  immcr.  3  ©ettJobnbeit  (£.).  4  to  do 
this.  *  no  matter  how  incredible,  rote  nngfaitblid)  and).  6  fdjetnen,  fd)ten, 
gefd)ienen.  7  such  a  man,  cin  folcher  2ftann  (the  indef.  article  must  in 
German  not  only  precede  the  noun,  but  also  the  adj.  and  adv.,  as :  so  good 
a  woman,  cine  fo  giltc  grew;  yet  in  this  expression,  "such  a  man,"  there  is 
a  like  German  translation :  fold)  cin  2ftann;  when  fold)  is  not  declined,  and 
the  meaning  somewhat  differs  from :  ein  foldjer  2ftann).  8  ©efeUfd)aft  (£.). 
9  unroabrfcheinlid).  I0  gegennwrtig.  "  betannt  (dat.).  lz  ©efdjichtener* 
gahter.  "  ttwnfdjen  (reg.).  14  in  like  coin,  in  gteicber  Sftiinge.  ls  &on. 
16  Segebenheit  (f.) ;  SBorfatt  (m.).  17  gugegen.  I8  ©tiicf  (n.).  x«  etneS. 
20  to  such  perfection,  fo  boUfommen,  or  fo  rjortrefflid). 


22.  $er  jungc 

5lm  ^Infancj1  be§  ftebje^nten 
reic^  ein  fceriihmter  Slftronom,  ein  geiciffer  ©affenbi,  hjeld^er  ein 
tuetfer  unb  fefyr  gele^rter 3  Wlann  n)ar.  ©cfyon  al§  ^nabe  ftanb4 
er  oft  mitten  in  ber  ^ac^t 6  auf/  urn  ben  5Ronb  unb  bie  ©terne  511 
beobad)ten.6  5113  er  fieben  %afyu  alt  toar,  ix>ar  er  eines  5lbenb§ 
mit  mcf)reren7  ©^ielfameraben 8  in  einem  ©arten,  unb  e§  entftanb9 
ein  6treit  unter10  i^nen  iiber  bie  Sebegung  n  be^  2Ronbe§  unb  bie12 
ber  2BoI!en.13  S)ie  anberen  ^naben,  toelcfye  aEe  alter  iuaren  al§ 
er,  befyaupteten,14  bag  ber  3Jlonb  mit  grower  @d^neKig!eit15  ^inter 
ben  23ol!en  forteile,16  h)af>renb  ber  Keine  $eter  ber  9Keinun 
bag  ber  9)tonb  ftiE17  ftc^e  unb  bie  2Bol!en  fid)  beh>egten.18 
@runbe,19  bie  er  i^>nen  anfii^rte,20  toermod)ien  nid^t,21  fie  ju  iiber= 
geugen.23  Gnblia;  fii^rte 23  er  fie  unter  einen  SBaum,  lieg  fie  burdj 
bie  3^H^M  nac^  bem  5Ronbe  fe^en  unb  ^eigte  ifynen,  h)ie  ber 
9Konb  fortn)df>renb 25  ^nnfcfyen  benfelben 
toafyrenb  bie  28ol!en  mit  grower  6d)neHigleit  t>oriiber§ogen.27 

1  at  the  beginning.  2  century.  3  learned,  scholarly. 
fianb  auf,  bin  aufgcftanbcn,  to  rise.  5  mitten  in  ber  9?ad)t,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  6  to  observe.  7  several.  8  playmate.  9  entfteljen,  ent= 
ftanb,  ift  entftanbcn,  to  arise.  10  among.  "  motion.  I2  that  of.  13  cloud. 
14  to  assert.  ls  speed.  16  to  hasten  on  (forteile,  subj.  mode  after  indirect 
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speech  [oblique  oration]).  I7  still.  I8  to  move.  x*  reason.  20  to  adduce- 
21  could  not.  22  to  convince.  23  to  take,  to  lead.  **  branch.  2S  con- 
tinuously. 26  the  same.  27  tiorubevgieljen,  509  doviiber,  ift  ooriibergegogen. 


22a.  —  The  Young  Astronomer. 

The  celebrated  astronomer  Gassendi,  who  lived  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  i  yth  century,  gave  early  in  his  life J  indications 2  of 
great  genius.3  As  a  boy  he  would 4  rise  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  look  out  of  the  window  of  his  little  room  to  observe 
the  moon  and  the  stars.  When  he  was  about  seven  years  old, 
there  arose  one  evening  a  dispute  between  him  and  his  play- 
mates, boys  of  his  own 5  age,6  concerning  the  motion  of  the 
moon  and  the  clouds.  The  other  boys  asserted  that  the  moon 
with  great  speed  was  hastening 7  on  behind  the  clouds,  while 
Peter  Gassendi,  for  that  was  his  full  name,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  moon  stood  still  and  the  clouds  moved.  When  all 
reasons  he 8  adduced  could  not  convince  them  of  this  fact,9  he 
took  them  under  a  tree,  made  them  look  between  the  branches 
toward  the  full  moon,  and  plainly  10  showed  them  how  the  moon 
continuously  stood  still  between  the  same  branches  while  the 
clouds  passed  on  with  great  rapidity. 

1  frii!)  im  ?eben.  2  3eirf)ert  (n.,  pi.  — ).  3  ©etfl  (m.),  or  ©erne  (n.). 
4  would  rise,  rose.  5  eigen  (adj.).  6  Sitter  (n.).  7  was  hastening,  hast- 
ened. 8  Notice :  a  relative  pronoun  omitted  in  English  must  be  used  in 
German.  9  of,  tion;  fact,  Xfyatfacfye  (f.).  I0  beuttirf),  !far. 


23. 

©in  SBetfcer  2  fyatte  etne§  £age§  etnem  3nbtaner  einc  §anbboff 


£aba!  gegeben.  2lm  nacfyften  £age  lam  ber  ^nbianer  git  fetnem 
toeiften  greunb  unb  gab  tfym  einen  SStertelboHar,3  ber  unter  *  bem 
Xabal  getoefen  tear,  tt>a§  ber  28etfje  toafyrfcfyemlicfy  5  nid^t  geh)u§t 
^atte.  —  (Sim'ge  anbere  gnbianer  toottten  ifym  raten,6  ba§  ©elb  git 
befyalten  7  ;  er  aber  legte  bie  §anb  auf  bie  33ruft  unb  fagte  :  ,,§ier 
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fyabe  irf>  stoet  9ftenfcr)en :  einen  guten  unb  etnen  bofen.  SDer  gute 
•Bfcnfcf)  fagte,  ba3  (Mb  gefyore 8  md)t  mir,  unb  id)  foflte  e3  bent 
toetjjen  greunb  jurudfbrtngen ;  ber  bofe  bagegen9  bebauptete,10  ba§ 
©elb  tocire  mein  Gigentum ;  e§  fet  mir  mit  bent  Xabal  gegeben 
toorben ;  icfy  lonnte  ganj  rufyig  "  fetn  unb  mir  geuertoaffer 12  bafur 
laufen.  $<fy  toujjte  ntcfyt,  toefjen  9tat  \<fy  folgen13  foEte.  Urn  enb= 
l\fy  bie  beiben  ©treiter14  Io^15  gu  toerben,  ging  \<fy  gu  Sett.  5lber 
be§  (StrettenS  h>ar  fein  Gnbe,16  td^  mujjte  ba§  ©elb  juritcfbringen." 

1  conscientious.  2  a  white  man.  3  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  4  among. 
5  probably.  6  to  advise.  7  to  keep.  8  to  belong  (subj.  mode  after  indi- 
rect speech).  9  on  the  other  hand.  I0  to  maintain,  declare,  assert. 
11  easy.  12  fire-water.  I3  to  follow,  obey.  I4  quarreller.  ls  lo§ 
to  get  rid  of.  I6  no  end  of  quarrelling. 


23ft.  —  The  Conscientious  Indian. 

An  Indian  asked l  his  neighbor  for '  some  tobacco.  He  put a 
his  hand  into  his  pocket 2  and  gave  him  a  handful.  On  the 
next  morning  the  former  came  again  to  his  neighbor,  and 
brought8  him  back3  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  that  had  been 
among  the  pieces4  of  tobacco.  When  some  one  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  keep 6  the  money,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his 
heart  and  said  :  "  Here  in  my  heart  I  have  a  good  and  a  bad 
man.  The  good  man  said :  '  The  money  does  not  belong  to 
you,  give  it  back  to  its  owner6.'  The  bad  man  said  :  'It  has 
been  given  to  you,  it  belongs  to  you.'  The  good  man  said  to 
this  :  '  That  is  not  true,  the  tobacco  belongs  to  you,  but  not 
the  money.'  The  bad  man  then  said  again :  *  Do  not  be 
uneasy,  go  and  buy  brandy7  with  it8.'  I  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  Finally,  to  get  rid  of  them,  I  went  to  bed.  But  the  bad 
and  the  good  man  quarrelled9  all  night,10  so  that  I  had  no 
rest" ;  I  had12  to  bring  back  the  money." 

1  to  ask  for,  bitten  urn  (irr.  ace.).  2  to  put  the  hand  into  the  pocket, 
iu  bie  £afd)e  greifen  (irr.).  3  $nrucfbringen  (sep.  irr.).  4  @tii(f  (n.,  pl.-e). 
3  bebalten  (insep.  irr.,  use  subj.  mode,  plupf.  tense).  6  (Sigentiimer  (m.). 
7  Sranntrociu  (m.).  8  bamit,  bafiir.  9  fid)  ftreiten,  ftritt,  geftritten.  I0  the 
whole  night,  bie  gan^e  9?ad)t.  "  SRube  (f.).  K  miiffen,  mufete,  gemufjt. 
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24.  ftiemanb  fragt  banadj.1 

@in  !£)eutf  cfyer,  ber  bet  einem  Sorb  gu  ©afte  2  toar,  toarf  8  au§ 
SBerfefyen  4  ein  ©la§  urn.3  2)er  ©nglanber  toar  argerlirf)  tmb  fragte 
ifyn,  ob  ba§  in  $)eutfd)lanb  ©itte  (@ebraud;  6)  ware  (fet).  ©efafct6 
ertoiberte  ber  SDeutjcfye  :  ,,S5a3  nicfyt  grabe7;  aber  toenn  e£ 
bennocfy8  gefcfyiefyt,  fo  fragt  toenigften^9  niemanb  banacfy." 

1  about  it.  2  who  was  the  guest  of  a  lord.  3  untftcrfen,  trirfft,  tt)trft 
um,  tnarf  urn,  umgeiuovfen  =  to  push  over,  to  overturn.  4  by  accident. 
5  custom.  6  calmly.  7  ba3  lli(f)t  grabe,  not  that  exactly.  8  after  all, 
however.  9  at  least. 


Nobody  Asks  about  It. 

A  certain  German  gentleman,  who  was  a  great  scholar,1  and 
had  quite2  a  high  reputation3  abroad,4  visited  England.  As 
soon  as  it  became  known  in  London  that  this  scholar  had 
arrived,5  he  received  6  several  invitations  7  from  prominent8  men 
there.  He  accepted  9  that  of  a  certain  Lord  N.,  and  at  dinner 
had  the  misfortune  10  to  break  n  an  elegant  12  goblet.  He  was 
perfectly  unconcerned13  about  the  mishap,14  but  the  lord,  some- 
what displeased,15  as  it  seemed,  asked  him  if  that  were  custom- 
ary in  Germany.  The  German,  also  a  little  out  of  patience  16 
at17  this  question,  answered  calmly:  "Well,  not  exactly18  a 
common  19  custom,  yet  it  may  happen,  and  if  (it  did),  it  would 
enter  nobody's  mind20  to  lose  any  words21  about  it." 

1  ©elehrte  (decl.  like  an  adj.).  z  gtemlid)  (adj.).  3  ffiuf  (m.).  <  im 
Sfastcmbe.  s  anfommen,  lam  an,  bin  angefommen.  6  erbalten,  erbaltft, 
ert)alt,  erbiett,  crhatten.  7  Sinlabung  (f.,  pi.  -en).  8  beroorragenb,  bebeu= 
tenb.  9  anncfiincn  (conj.  like  nehmen).  I0  Ungtiicf  (n.).  "  ;jerbred)en, 
jerbrai^,  ger&rodjen.  l2  elegant,  pra'^tig.  I3  Ooflfommen  gleicfjgultig. 
x*  Unfatt  (m.).  Is  ungebalten.  I6  aufeer  ©ebulb.  I7  fiber,  bei.  I8  grabe. 
19  geuibhnUcf).  ^  it  would  enter  nobody's  mind,  fo  ttmrbe  e8  niemanbem 
etnf  attcn.  21  any.  words,  ein  SBort 


25. 

@in  ^)eutfd^er  ^atte  burcf)  ben  Sftttcfyfyanbel2  in  ^ilabel^ia  ein 
SSermogen 3  eriuorben.*    ©r  ging 5  bann  mit  jtoei  ©cicfen 6  ©olb 
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nadf>  £aufe  tmb  ga^Itc  7  an  Sorb  f  einen  <5$a$.8  @in  bo^after  * 
2lffe  auf  bem  ©cfyiffe  beobacfytete10  fein  SBorfyaben  u  unb  erfyafcfyte,12 
al3  ber  eine  ©acf  nneber  ^ugebunben  13  unb  ber  anbere  geleert1* 
toar,  ben  tooflen  unb  toar  balb15  bamit16  auf  ber  <5fcitje17  be3 
SftafteS.  §ier  offnete  "  er  ben  ©ad,  betradfytete  19  ba3  frfjone  (Mb 
unb  toarf  bann  ein  ©turf  auf  ba§  SBerbecf  20  unb  etn  anbereS  tn§ 
Staffer,  unb  fufyr21  bamit  fort,21  bi§  er  ben  Sac!  geleert  fyatte.  £)a 
ftrerfte  a  ber  ^Deutfrf)e  ben  2(rm  empor  M  unb  rief  :  ,,£)a§  mufe  ber 
Sofe  fein  ;  benn  toa3  t)om  SSaffer  lommt,  giebt  er  bem  Gaffer 
toieber,  unb  n)a^  toon  ber  -iUttlcfy  lommt,  giebt  er  mir." 


1  The  evil  one.  2  selling  milk,  milk  trade.  3  fortune.  4  erinerbcn, 
crroirbfl,  crmorb,  ertoorbcn,  (to  acquire,  to  procure)  to  make.  s  (to  go)  to 
sail.  6  @Q(f  (m.,  pi.  @(icfe),  bag.  1  to  count.  8  treasure.  9  mischiev- 
ous. I0  to  watch.  "  doing.  I2  to  snatch  up.  I3  jubtnbeil,  bonb  gu,  pge* 
bunben,  to  tie  up.  u  to  empty.  ls  soon.  I6  with  it.  17  head.  I8  to 
open.  I9  to  eye.  »  deck.  2I  fortfaljren,  fabrft,  fdbrt  fort,  fubr  fort,  fort* 
gefabren,  to  continue.  **  emporftredfen,  to  throw  up. 


25a.  -  The  Eyil  One. 

A  native l  German,  who  had  been  living  in  Philadelphia  for 
a  number  of  years,2  and  who  by  selling  milk  had  made  a  for- 
tune, sold  his  property,3  wishing  to  .go  home  to  his  native  coun- 
try.* He  had  his  money  in  two  large  bags.  When  he  was  on 
board  the  ship,  he  counted  over  his  treasure  like5  all  misers. 
There  was  a  mischievous  monkey  on  the  vessel  (ship)  who 
watched  the  actions  of  the  Gerrrjan  and,  as  soon  as  he  saw  an 
opportunity,7  snatched  one  bag  and  ran 8  up  the  main-mast 9  as 
high 10  as  he  could.  Here  he  imitated,11  monkey-like,12  what  he 
had  seen 13  the  German  doing  on  deck,  i.  e.  he  counted  the 
gold.  But,  to  the  consternation 14  of  the  owner 15  of  the  gold, 
he  threw  one  piece  over  board16  and  one  piece  on  deck,  and 
continued  doing  this  until  the  bag  was  emptied.  The  German 
ex-milk-merchant,17  seeing  this,18  threw  up  his  arms  in  despair1 
and  exclaimed  in  his  native  tongue 20 :  "  That  must  surely  be 
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the  evil  one,  for,  what  came  from  water  he  returns  to  the  water, 
and  what  came  from  the  milk  he  gives  to  me." 

1  geboren  (adj.).  2  fiir  eine  Slnjabl  Don  3abren.  3  Gngentum  (n.). 
4  native  country,  ©eburt«(anb,  SBaterlanb.  s  trie.  6  ©eigbals  (m.,  pi. 
©eijfyalfe).  7  ©elegenfyeit  (f.).  8  binaufftettern  (reg.).  «  £auptmaft  (m.). 
10  fo  bod),  or  fo  tteit.  "  nadjmadjen  (reg.  dat.).  I2  affenmctfctg,  nad)  Slffen 
SBeije.  "  what  he  had  seen  doing,  roa8  er  batte  tbun  feben.  I4  gur  S3eftiir= 
gung.  IS  (Sigentiimer.  I6  iiber  Sorb.  I7  (££=Md)hanbler.  x8  when  he 
saw  this,  w  SSeraweifelung  (f.)«  20  SWuttcrfpra^e  (f.). 


26. 


Sine  rufftfrf)e  ®ame  t»ar  t>on  einem  §errn  §u  Xifd^e  gelaben,2 
unb  tourbe  burdj)  ein  unertt?artete§  3  §inberni§  4  eine  bolle  (Stimbe 
aufgebalten.5  3)ie  f)ungrigen  ©afte  fcfymottten6  unb  fa^>en  oft 
nad^7  ifyren  U^ren.8  2ll§  fie  enbltd^  lam,  fagte  einer  au§  ber 
dkfettfcfyaft9  auf  ©ried^ifd^10  gu  f  einem  -ftacfyBar  —  toetl  er  glaubte, 
fie  berftefye  biefe  S^rac^e  nic^t:  —  ,,2Benn  eine  ^)ame  iweber11 
jung  nod)11  fcfyon  ift,  fo  fottte  fie  gur  rec^ten12  £tit  fommen." 
2)arauf  bre^te13  fid;  bie  ©ame  lur^14  ^erum13  unb  f^rad^  in  ber= 
felben  (S^rad^e  ^u  bem  jungen  9Jiann  :  ,,3Kenn  eine  2)ame  ba§ 
Ungliic!  15  fyat,  mit  Sarbaren  §u  f^eif  en,16  fo  lommt  fie  immer  frii^  17 
genug." 

1  Barbarians.  2  eilllabcn,  tub  einf  eingetaben,  to  invite  (to  dinner). 
3  unexpected.  4  hindrance.  s  auff)alten,  bcittft,  batt  aiif,  hielt  anf,  aufge= 
batten.  6  to  grumble.  7  at.  8  watch.  9  company.  I0  in  Greek.  "  tteber 
.  .  .  nod),  neither  .  .  .  nor.  I2  right.  I3  to  turn  around.  I4  sharply.  IS  mis- 
fortune. I6  to  dine  (to  eat).  I7  soon,  in  time. 


26«.  — The  Barbarians. 

A  gentleman  and  his  wife 1  had  been  abroad,  and  having 
returned 2  to  America,  after  an  absence 3  of  two  years,  invited 
their  most  intimate*  friends  to  (dinner)  dine  with  them,  in 
order-  to  see  them  all  at  the  same  time.  The  hour  for  dinner 
had  arrived,5  and  all  the  invited 6  guests  had  punctually 7  pre- 
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sented '  themselves,  except 9  a  lady,  who,  to  her  great  regret,10 
had  been  detained  by  an  unexpected  hindrance.  The  host,11 
hostess11  and  guests  waited12  a  quarter  of  an  hour,13  half  an 
hour  and,  with  some  signs  u  of  impatience,15  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,16  and  when  she  finally  arrived,  a  full  hour  had  passed 17 
beyond 18  the  appointed  w  time.  The  lady  was  known  to  but 20 
few "  of  the  guests,  she  being 22  a  new  acquaintance 23  of  the 
lady  and  gentleman  of  the  house.  There  were  present  two 
young  gentlemen,  also  strangers  u  to  the  lady,  and  one  of  them, 
who  had  especially25  shown  signs  of  impatience  at26  the  delayed27 
dinner,  wishing  to  express*8  his  feelings,29  remarked  to  his 
friend  in  Greek,  thinking 30  the  lady  would  not  understand  this 
language  :  "  If  a  lady  is  neither  young  nor  beautiful,  she  should 
come  in  time."  The  lady,  however,  turned  sharply  to  the 
speaker,81  and  replied  in  the  same  language :  "  When  a  lady 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  in  the  company  of  barbarians,  she 
always  comes  in  time s2." 

1  ©emahtin  (f.).  2  flitriicfrebren  (reg.  comp.  sep.  verb).  3  Hbroefenbett 
(f.).  4  toertvaut,  intint.  5  beranfommen  (comp. sep.  verb;  irr. like  fommen; 
aux.  "to  be,"  fcin).  6  eingelaben  (adj.).  7  piinftlid)  (adv.).  8  to  present 
themselves,  fid)  einftetteu  (comp.  sep.  verb,  reg.).  9  Oliver  (prep.,  dat.). 
10  gu  iljrem  grofjen  $3cbaucrn.  "  £>err  unb  3)ame  be§  £>aufe3.  lz  roartcn 
(reg.).  "  eine  23iertelftunbe.  I4  some  signs  =  ^eufjen.  ls  Don  Ungebutb. 
16  bret  $$iertelfhmben.  l7  Dergeljen,  merging,  ift  fcergangen.  18  iiber*  l9  be* 
fHmmt  (adj.).  20a?td21  known  to  but  few,  nur  tuetugen  befannt.  **  she 
was.  23  S3cfannte  (f.).  24  also  strangers  to  the  lady,  bcr  ®ame  aud)  fremb. 
25  befonbcrS.  *  uber.  27  oerfpatet  (adj.).  28  aiiSbrucfen  (reg.).  29  ©cfiibt 
(n.).  3°  as  he  thought.  31  to  him,  who  had  spoken.  »  ^ur  red^ten 


27.  2)rei  kronen.1 

Caroline,  bte  ^onigin  bon  ©nglanb,  bad^te  eine§  ^Tage§  baran,2 
ben  foniglic^cn  ^alaft  unb  feine  Umgebungen3  ^u  berbeffern  ;4 
unter  anberem 5  ben  off entlid^en 6  St.  ^citneg  $arl  511  f d^lie^en 7  unb 
tfyn  in  einen  ©arten  fur  ben  §of  um^ufd^affen.8  @ie  fragte  ba^er 
i^ren  ^remtermimfter,9  28alpo(e,  toa§  ba§  foften  toiirbe.  2)er 
ter  anttoortete  fc^neH :  ,,^)rei  kronen." 
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1  Crown :  the  emblem  of  royalty  and  also  an  English  silver  coin  of 
the  value  of  five  shillings.  A  double  meaning  is  here  intended.  2  badjtc 
baran,  thought  of  (improving).  8  surroundings.  4  to  improve.  5  among 
other  things.  6  public.  7  fd)Ue§en,  fdjlofo,  gefchloffen,  to  close.  8  um» 
fcfyaffen,  jdjuf  Itm,  umgejcfjaffen,  to  transform,  to  change.  9  Prime-minister. 

2  7 a.  —  Three  Crowns. 

It  once  occurred l  to  Caroline,  Queen  of  England,  to  have  a 
the  surroundings  of  the  royal  palace  in  London  improved.2  She 
wished  among  other  things  to  close  St.  James  Park,  at  the  time 
a  public  place,  and  to  convert  it  into  a  royal  garden.  She 
therefore  asked  her  prime-minister,  Robert  Walpole,  how  much 
this  change 3  would  cost.  Robert  Walpole,  quick-witted/  and 
with  a  striking 5  answer  at  hand,6  replied  :  "  Three  crowns,  your 
majesty." —  It  is  easily  to  be  seen  that  this  answer  contained 
a  double  meaning ;  but  the  queen  very  likely  chose 7  the  one 8 
intended  for  her,  and  also  followed9  the  good  advice  that  lay10 
in  this  answer. 

1  einf alien,  faflft,  fattt  ein,  fiet  eitt,  ifl  eingefaUen;  e§  fa'ttt  mir  ein,  it 
occurs  to  me.  2  to  have  . . .  improved,  oerbeffent  (affen.  3  SBeranberung. 
(f.).  4  fcfyarfftnnig,  Don  vafdjem  SSilj.  s  fdjlagenb  (adj.).  6  bet  ber  §cmb. 
7  njableit  (reg.).  8  that  which  was  intended  for  her,  Me,  roeldje  fitr  jte 
faftimmt  war.  9  folgen  (reg.,  dat.).  I0  (iegen,  tag,  ift  gelegen. 


28.  @inct  §w  Sett. 

ber  3Sierte  burclfy  eine  !(eine  <Stabt  fam,  bemer!te J 
er,  ba^  fid)  bie  (iHmrofyner J  berfammelten,3  urn  ifyn  Bei  feiner 
Slnlunft^u  betoiEfommnen.5  ©erabe  aU  ber  33iirgermeifter 6  in 
ber  9JHtte  einer  langtDeiligen 7  S^ebe 8  tt)ar,  fing 9  ein  @f el  an 9  §u 
f cfyreien.10  ®arauf  n)anbte  fic^  ber  $onig  gegen  u  ben  Drt,  too  ba§ 
5tier  ftanb,  unb  fagte :  ,,3Jleine  §erren,  einer  §ur  3^t/  toenn  e§ 
gefaaigift12." 

1  to  notice,  to  perceive.  2  inhabitants.  3  to  assemble.  4  arrival.  s  to 
congratulate.  6  mayor.  7  tedious.  8  speech,  oration.  9  anfangen,  ftng 
an,  angefangen,  to  begin.  I0  to  bray.  "  towards.  I2  if  you  please. 
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28«.  —  One  at  a  Time. 

Henry  IV.,  king  of  England,  was  once  on  a  journey  through 
the  country.  When  he  approached l  a  small  city,  he  noticed 
that  the  citizens,2  who  had  heard  of  his  coming,  had  assembled 
to  receive  him  with  honor.  The  mayor,  the  first  man  of  the 
city,  made  a  rather3  long  and  tedious  speech  full  of4  flattering 
phrases,6  etc.  When  he  was  about  the  middle  of  his  oration, 
an  ass  near  by 7  began  to  bray.  The  king  then  turned  towards 
the  place  from  which  the  noise 8  came,  and  made  the  following 
witty  remark9 :  "  Not  all  at  once,10  gentlemen ;  one  at  a  time,  if 
you  please." 

1  fid)  ncifjern  (reg.,  dat.).  2  93iirgcr  (m.,  pi.  — ).  3  giemlirf)  (adv.).  4  Dott 
toon.  *  frf>meid)eU)aft  (adj.).  6  Wnfe  (£.),  ftebenSart  (£.,  pi.  -en).  7  na^c 
bet,  in  ber  9?at)e.  8  2arm  (m.).  *  Semerfung  (£.).  I0  auf  einmal. 


29.  dngltfdjer 

£)er  englifc^e  9tebel  toar  311  atten  geiten  bie  £lage 2  ber  gremben. 
©in  greunb  ©onbomar^,  be£  fyanifcfyen  ©efanbten/  nmrf)te  biefem 
feine  2lufit)artung4  unb  fragte :  ,,§aben  Sie  ettoa^  nao^  Spanien 
^u  beftetten 6  ?"  ©onbomar  anttoortete :  ,f5iur  meine  (Smpf ef)Iung 6 
an7  bie  Sonne,  toelc^e  \§  nid;t  gefe^en  fyabe,  feit  td^  in  ©nglanb 
bin8." 

1  fog.  z  complaint.  3  ambassador.  4  3tuftt?artnng  tnac^en,  to  wait 
on,  to  pay  a  visit.  s  any  orders,  any  commands.  6  compliments.  7  to. 
8  have  been. 

29a.— English  Fog. 

The  fogs  of  England,  and  especially  of  London,  are l  spoken 2 
of  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  have  become  proverbial,3 
and  strangers  living 4  in  London  have  at  all  times  complained B  of 
them.  One  day  a  Spaniard,  shortly 6  before  his  departure 7 
from  London,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  when 
taking s  leave,  asked  him  if  he  had  any  message9  to  Spain. 
The  ambassador,  whose  name  was  Gondomar,  replied :  "  Noth- 
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ing,  sir,  nothing  to 10  my  government,  only  my  compliments  to 
the  sun,  which  I  have  not  seen  these ll  six  months  that  I  have 
been  in  England." 

1  passive  voice.  2  befprodjen  (comp.  insep.  irr.  verb,  like  fprecfyen,  to 
speak).  3  fpridjroortltd).  4  who  live.  5  ftrf)  beflagen  itber.  6  fuq. 
7  Slbreife  (f.,  pi.  -en).  8  when  he  took  leave  (Hbfdjieb).  9  ©enbung  (£.,  pL 
-en),  $3otfdjaft  (£.,  pi.  -en).  I0  an  (ace.).  "  felt  ben  fedj«  2ftonaten. 


30.  2>en  ©eift  aufge&en.1 

©in  Scfyauftneler  fpielte  ben  ©etft  in  ,,§amlet"  fefyr  f$Ie$t2  unb 
hwrbe  au§gegifcf;t.s  fRacfybem4  er  biefeS  eine  $e\t  lang5  ertragen6 
fyatte,  berfetjte  7  er  bie  3uf  cfyauer  8  babur$  9  in  gute  Saune,10  ba^  9 
er  bortrat11  unb  fagte:  ,,3fteine  ®amen  unb  §erren,  e§  tfyitt12  mir 
au^erorbentlid^  13  leib,12  ba^  meine  Semu^ungen/4^^^  Su  Qtf&l* 
ten,  erfoIgloS  15  finb,  toenn  @ic  aber  ni$t  ^ufrieben  l6  finb,  fo  mu^ 
ic^  ben  ©eift  aufgeben." 

L  to  give  up.  z  badly.  3  to  hiss.  4  after.  s  for  a  time.  6  ertragen, 
ertragft,  ertrdgt,  ertrug,  evtragen,  to  bear,  to  endure,  to  suffer.  7  to  put. 
8  audience.  9  baburd^,  bafj  =  by  (followed  by  pres.  part.).  10  humor. 

11  oortreten,  trittfl,  tritt  bor,  trat  Dor,  Dorgetreten,  jeiu  =  to  step  forward. 

12  leib  than,  e§  thitt  mir  leib,  I  am  sorry.     "  extremely.     u  endeavor. 
15  unsuccessful.     x6  satisfied. 


30«.  —  Giying  up  the  Ghost. 

When  an  actor  has  the  misfortune  to  displease1  the  audience, 
he  may,  perchance,2  save  3  his  good  reputation  by4  making  a 
joke  5  right  on  the  spot.6  The  hero  of  our  anecdote  is  an  actor, 
who  seems  to  have  played  the  Ghost  in  "  Hamlet  "  very  poorly, 
and  was  hissed.  He  bore  this  for  a  time,  until  7  it  occurred  to 
him  that  he  must  8  do  something  to  turn  9  the  humor  of  the 
audience  in  his  favor.10  He  succeeded  n  in  his  plan  12  by  step- 
ping to  the  front  13  and  saying  :  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my 
efforts  to  please  you  seem  to  be  wholly14  unsuccessful,  and  I  am 
exceedingly  sorry  ;  but,  if  I  cannot  satisfy  15  you,  it  will  be  best  w 
for  me  to  give  up  the  ghost." 
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1  mijjfaHen  (comp.  insep.  verb,  irr.,  like  fatten,  dat.).  2  Dtefleid)t. 
3  rctten  (reg.).  4  thereby,  that  he,  baburd),  bojj.  s  ©d)erj  (m.),  SStfe  (m.). 
6  right  on  the  spot,  gtcicf)  auf  ber  ©telte  =  fogteid).  7  bi§  (subord.  conj.). 
8  miifje  (subj.  mode,  pres.  tense,  in  indirect  speech).  9  tt)cnben.  I0  in  his 
favor,  311  fetnen  ©imften.  "  gettngen,  getang,  ift  getungen  (impersonal 
verb,  c8  geltngt  mir).  I2  mit  feinem  $tan.  13  to  step  to  the  front,  oortrc* 
ten.  w  ganjlidj.  ts  jufrieben  ftetten.  I6  am  beften. 


31. 

fragte,3  h?a§  ba§  f  cfyhrierigfte  3  unb  h)a§  ba§ 
in  ber  28elt  h)dre,4  anttoortete  er  :  ,,2)a§  fc^n)ierigfte 
ift,  ftc^  f  elbft  lennen  6  gu  lernen,6  unb  ba§  teid^tefte,  an  7  ben  §anbs 
lungen8  Slnberer  ^abel7  ^u  finben." 


1  Wisdom.    2  man  fragte,  was  asked  (passive).    3  difficult.    4 
(subj.  mode  after  indirect  question).    s  fid),  etc.  =  to  know  one's  self. 
6  to  learn.    7  £abet  finben  an,  to  find  fault  with.    8  actions. 


3  la.  — Wisdom. 

Thales,  one  of  the  wise  men x  of  Greece,2  on  being 3  asked 
one  day  by  *  one  of  his  scholars,  what  was  the  most  difficult 
and  what  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  answered  :  "  The  most 
difficult  thing  in  the  world  is  to  know  one's  self,  and  the  easiest 
to  find  fault  with  the  actions  of  others." 

[What  a  wise  saying ! 5  Would  that  all  people  might 6  take  it 
to  heart.7  But,  alas,  our  experience 8  of  to-day 9  is,  that  the 
world  takes  the  easiest.  Most  people  know  their  neighbors' 
affairs 10  better  than  their  own.11  A  German  proverb  says : 
"Sweep  first  before  your  own  door12."] 

1  wise  man,  ber  SBeife  (decl.like  an  adj.).  2  ©riecrjentanb  (n.).  3  when 
he  was  asked  (passive).  4  oon.  s  what,  etc.  =  roeld)  ein  tteifer  @prud) ! 
6  ba§  bod) ... modjten.  7  to  take  to  heart,  <;u  £>cr}en  nehmcn.  8  Srfafyrimg 
(f.).  9  of  to-day,  heiitigen  £agc§.  I0  3lngelegenheit  (f.,  pi.  -en).  "  itjre 
eigenen.  M  ,,^et)ve  erft  oor  beiner  Xl)iir." 
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32.  *to  bie  Saternc.1 

(£in  fran^oftfdJKr  2lbt,2  toelcfyer  ficfy  toafyrenb  ber  fran^ofifdjen 
^ebolution  bei3  ben  3)emo!raten  t>err/aJ3t4  gemacfyt  fyatte,  ttwrbe  in 
einer  -ftacfyt  bom  $obel5  ergriffen6  unb  nacfy  einer  Saterne  ge= 
f4)le^t.7  ,,23itte,8  greunbe,"  fagtc  ber  2Ibt,  ,,a>ubt  ir,r,  bafe  tyr 
beffer  fefyen  lonnt,  ivenn  i^r  mic^  an  bie  £aterne  ^angt?"  liefer 
ba§  ©eftnbel10  unb  rcttctc  bem  5lbt  ba§  Seben. 


1  Lamp-post.    2  abbot,  abbe.    3  to.    4  obnoxious.     s  mob. 
fen,  crgriff,  ergriffen,  to  seize.   7  to  drag.    8  pray.    9  to  pacify.    I0  rabble. 


32a.  — To  the  Lamp-Post. 

A  French  abbe"  who,  during  the  Revolution  in  France,  had 
made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  stronger l  party,2  the  democrats, 
was  seized  one  night  by  the  mob,  as  many  a  one  before  and 
after  him3  has  been,  and  dragged  to  a  lamp-post.  This  would 
not  have  been,  under  ordinary  *  circumstances,5  a  very  serious 6 
matter 7 ;  but  it  meant 8  death  in  those  days.  The  abbe,  how- 
ever, was  resolved9  not  to  be  outwitted,10  even11  at12  the  most 
critical 13  moment.14  He  said  to  the  mob  :  "  Citizens,  do  you 
think  you  can  see  any  better,  if  you  hang  me  to  that  lamp- 
post ?  "  This  witticism  had  the  desired 15  effect 16 ;  it  appeased 
the  rabble,  and  saved  the  abbe's  life. 

J  fiarf,  ftarfer,  ftavrft.  2  Cartel  (f.).  *  roie  triele  (manner)  Dor  unb  trad) 
iljm.  4  geroofynlid).  s  Umftaub  (m.,  pi.  llmftdnbc).  6  serious,  rmdjtig,  ge= 
fafjrlicf).  7  (Sacije  (f.).  8  bebeuten  (reg.).  '  entfdjtoffen.  I0  uberliften  (reg., 
passive  voice).  "  fogar.  I2  int.  I3  fritifc^,  cntja^eibenb,  bebenfltt^.  u  Slu* 
genbltcE  (m.).  ls  emunfdjt.  I6  (Srfolg  (m.). 


33.  3n  bcr 

21I§  ber  ©raf2  bon  ©ranee  bon  einer  glmtenfugel 3  trn  ®nie 
t>erh)unbet4  trar,  marten  bie  2&unba'r§te5  me^rere  ©infc^mtte.8 
3ule^t  fcerlor  ber  ®raf  bie  ©ebulb  unb  fragte,  toarum  fie  i^n  fo 
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unbarmfyer^ig  befyanbelten 7 :  ,,2Bir  fucr)en  bie  £ugel,"  fagten  fte. 
,,£eufel !  toarum  fagtet  ifyr  ba§  nid^t  fcorfyer  ?"  ertoiberte  ber  ©raf, 
,,td)  fyabe  fte  in  ber 


1  my.    a  count.     3  musket-ball.    4  to  wound.    5  surgeons.     6  incisions. 
7  cruelly  treated. 


33a.  —  In  my  Pocket. 

The  Count  of  Grancd  was  a  French  officer,  and  was  well- 
known  in  military  l  circles.2  It  came  to  pass  3  one  day  in  a 
battle,  that  he  was  wounded  in  his  knee  by  a  musket-  ball.  The 
surgeons  were  *  at  once  called,  and  they  went  to  5  work  with 
lancet  6  and  probe  7  to  search  8  for  the  ball.  In  those  days 
chloroform  9  and  ether  10  were  not  known  to  the  medical  n  pro- 
fession," and  in  operations  13  of  this  kind  "  the  pain  15  had  16  to 
be  patiently  endured.17  The  surgeons  had,  for  a  consid- 
erable "  time,  caused  19  the  general  a  great  deal  of  pain,  when 
he  at  last  20  lost  his  patience,  and  asked  them,  if  it  was  neces- 
sary to  treat  him  so  unmercifully,  and  what  they  were21  doing 
with  his  knee  for  so  long  a  22  time.  The  surgeons,  astonished  M 
at  this  question,  said  that  they  were  looking  for  the  ball.  Upon 
this  2*  the  count  was  almost  2S  beside  himself,  and  cried  26  with  27 
rage28:  "Thunder29!  why  did  you  not  ask  me  before,30  you 
quacks  sl  ?  I  have  the  bullet  in  my  right  vest-pocket." 


*  $ret8  (m.,  pi.  -e).  3  it  came  to  pass,  it  happened. 
4  Passive  voice.  s  to  go  to  work,  ftd)  on  tie  Slrbett  macfyen.  6  ^anjcttc 
(f.).  7  @onbe  (£.).  8  to  search  for,  fudjen  (reg.).  9  Styoroform  (n.). 
10  ttfjer  (m.).  "  mebi$inifd).  I2  ©tanb  (m.).  I3  Operation  (f.,  pi.  -en), 
bei  Operationen.  u  btefer  3(rt.  ls  @d)merj  (m.,  pi.  -en).  I6  miiffen, 
ntufete,  genut^t.  "  ertrageit  (comp.  insep.  verb,  irr.,  like  tragen;  "to  be 
endured,"  passive  voice).  "  jiemlid)  lange.  *»  t)erurfad)en  (reg.,  dat). 
80  jllte^t.  2I  the  subj.  mode  after  indirect  question.  22  for  a  so  long 
time.  23  astonished  at,  erftaunt  iiber  (ace.).  **  baroiif.  2S  bcinatje;  almost 
beside  himself,  betnafye  au§cr|ld).  *  rufen,  rief,  gerufen.  **  dor.  *•  SSut 
(f.),  $rger  (m.),  3oru  (m.).  *»  S)onuertt)etter  !  3um  SeufeU  *»  Dorfaer. 
31  Ouacf  jatber. 
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It  may  reasonably  be  expected,  after  this,  that  the  pupils  will 
be  able  to  work  more  independently.  For  this  reason  it  seems 
no  longer  necessary  to  have  the  original  German  text  precede 
the  English  anecdote.  The  notes  also  will  be  found  to  be  less 
copious,  as  it  is  now  desirable  that  the  pupil  should  become 
more  familiar  with  the  lexicon.  Neither  will  the  parts  of  the 
irregular  verbs  be  given  any  longer ;  indications,  however,  will 
be  found  for  a  time  as  to  whether  the  verbs  are  separable, 
inseparable  or  irregular. 


PART  SECOND. 


1.  Planting  Trees.1 

A  very  poor  (and)  old  man  had  only  a  little  hut,*  around  * 
which  (there)  was  a  small  piece*  of  land.  In  one  part  of  this 
land  he  had  planted  vegetables 6  and  flowers.  One  day  he  was 
digging6  with  a  spade7  in  the  other  part.  A  man,  much 
younger  than  he,  who  was  passing g  that  way,  stopped  and  asked 
him  what  he  was  doing.9  The  old  man  looked  up,10  leaned u 
on  his  spade  and  answered  :  "  I  am  planting  trees."  "  Trees  ! " 
replied  the  younger  man,  "  you  certainly  cannot  expect 12  to 
eat  the  fruit  of  them."  "  I  cannot  and  do  not  expect  to  eat 
the  fruit  of  these  trees ;  but  I  have  during  all "  my  life  eaten 
fruit,  and  I  like  it  now.  Someone  planted  trees  before  w  I  was 
born,15  and  I  have  eaten  the  fruit  thereof.16  I  now  am  planting 
trees  that  others  may  eat  the  fruit,  and  that  a  sign  of  my  grati- 
tude "  may  be  left 18  when  I  am  gone 19." 

1  bourne  pftonjen.  2  £iitte  (£.).  3  urn  (prep.  ace.).  4  ©tiicf  (n.). 
3  ©emiije  (n.,  pi.  — ).  6  graben  (irr.).  7  ©paten  (m.).  8  to  pass  that 
way,  ba  or  bort  fcorbeigeben  (sep.,  irr.).  9  Subj.  mode  after  indirect  ques- 
tion. xo  auffehen  (sep.,  irr.).  "  lehnen  (reg.).  "  emmrten  (reg.).  13  all, 
gonj  (when  the  English  word  "all"  has  the  meaning  of  "whole,"  the 
German  is  gang).  I4  ebe  (sub.  conj.).  ls  geboren.  I6  bacon.  l7  2)anf* 
barfeit  (f.).  I8  may  be  left,  mag  juriicfbleibeu.  19  fterben  (aux.  fein;  when 
I  have  died,  ttjenn  id)  geftorbcn  bin). 


2.   His  Head  when  he  was  a  Boy. 

Two  strangers  once  went  to l  a  museum  in  London.  They 
had  a  guide,3  who  showed  them  everything 3  that  was  remark- 
able.4 Among  many  other  things  he  showed  a  skull,5  and  told 
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them  it  was  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Now,  as  this  skull  was 
quite  small,  one  of  the  strangers  said :  "  How  could  so  great  a 
man  have  so  small  a  head  ?  "  "  Ah,  well 6 !  "  said  the  guide, 
"that  was  his  head  when  he  was  a  boy." 

1  in ...  Sftuje'nm.    2  giifyrer.    3  aHe§,  iua8.    4  merftrjiirbig.    s  @d)a» 
bet  (m.).    6  3a,  nun !  

SBeanttoorten  @ie  auf  beutfrf)  bte  folgenben  gragen : 
2Bie  fciele  grembe  fyaben  fair,  fyter,  unb  toofyin  gingen  fie  ? 
2Ber  toar  bet  ifcnen,  unb  toa§  fafyen  fie  unter  bielen  2fter!ftwrbtgs 
leiten  (curiosities)  ? 

®a  biefer  (Scfydbel  fefyr  !lein  toar,  toa§  fagte  etner  ber  gremben? 
28ar  biefer  ©c^cibel  groft  genug  fiir  ben 


3.  The  Donkey  laden1  with  Sponges.2 

A  donkey  that  was  laden  with  two  bags  wanted  to  wade 3 
through  a  brook 4 ;  but  he  slipped 6  on  the  loose 6  stones  and 
fell  into  the  water.  When  he  stood  up  again,  he  felt 7  that  his 
load  had  become  8  much  lighter,  for  he  was  laden  with  salt,9  and 
a  large  part  of  it  had  melted.10  This  occurrence  u  the  donkey 
bore  in  mind.12  When  he  came  back  again  with  a  heavy  load, 
and  was  again  in  the  water,  he  did  not  fall  this  time,13  but  lay 
down  purposely.11  But,  oh,  misfortune  !  he  could  not  get 15  up 
again  this  time ;  his  burden 16  had  become  much  heavier.  He 
was  laden  with  sponges,  which  filled  "  at  once 18  with  water,  and 
became  so  heavy  that  he  lost  his  life. 

1  belaben.  2  ©cfyttmmm  (m.,  pi.  ©cfjitiamme).  3  ftaten  (reg.).  4  23adj 
(m.)-  s  fdjiupfen  (reg.)-  6  lo§.  7  fiifylen  (reg.).  8  tnerbcn  (irr.).  9  @alj 
(n.).  I0  fdjmeljjen  (irr.  fetn).  "  gbrfatt  (m.).  12  to  bear  in  mind,  ftc^ 
mevfen  (reg.).  I3  biefeS  SWot.  I4  abftdjtlid).  IS  anffte^en  (sep.  irr.).  I6  2afl 
(f.),  Cabling  (£.).  17  fid)  fallen  (reg.).  I8  fog(eicf). 


4.  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Dinner. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  invited  a  friend  to  dinner,  and  forgot1 
to  tell  his  housekeeper 2  anything 3  about  it.4    The  next  day 5 
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his  friend  came  at  noon,6  and  found  Newton  in  deep  thought, 
as  (it)  was  usual  with7  him.  Dinner8  was  served,9  but,  of 
course,  only  for  one.  The  friend,  without  disturbing  Newton, 
sat  down  and  helped 10  himself.  When  the  philosopher  had 
recovered  "  from  his  reveries,12  he  looked  at  the  empty  dishes18 
and  said :  "  Well,  really,14  if  the  proof15  were  not  before  my 
eyes,  i.  e.  if  I  did lt  not  see  the  empty  dishes  and  plates,17  I 
should 18  say  I  had  not  yet  dined19." 

1  eergeffen  (irr.).  2  £au€f)dtterin  (£.)•  3  etroaS.  4  bacon.  s  Ace.  defin- 
ite time.  6  urn  2fttttag.  7  bet.  8  Definite  article.  9  auftragen  (sep.,  irr., 
passive  voice).  I0  giilcmgen  (regular),  bebienen  (reg.).  "  ftd)  erfjolen 
(reg.).  "  Xrciumerei  (f.,  pi.  -en).  13  ©djlttjfel  (f.,  pi.  — ).  I4  nrirfltdj. 
15  33ett)ei$  (m.).  I6  Subj.  mode,  impf.  tense,  after  toenn,  conditionally. 
17  Xeller  (m.,  pi.  — ).  I8  I  should  say,  id)  tntirbe  fagen,  id)  jotlte  benfen, 
idj  jollte  meinen.  I9  gu  2ftittag  fpeijeiu 


4.  Palling1  the  wrong2  Tooth.3 

A  man  named4  Snow  was  going  along  the  street5  and  held 
his  handkerchief6  to 7  his  cheek.8  He  met  one  of  his  acquain- 
tances,9 who  stopped,  spoke  to 10  him,  and  asked  him  what  was 
the  matter  with  his  face.11  Mr.  Snow  told  his  friend  that  he 
had12  had  the  toothache,13  and  that  his  cheek  was  swollen.1* 
"Why,  that  is  nothing,"  said  the  other,  "  go  to15  a  dentist 16  and 
have17  it  drawn."  "Well,  I  have  just  been  to18  a  dentist," 
replied  the  former,  "to  have  my  tooth  drawn,  but  he  made  a 
mistake."  "  How  a  mistake ?"  asked  the  latter.  "He  drew 
the  wrong  tooth,  and  I  was  angry  enough,  I  can  assure10  you." 
"  And  what  did  he  say  then  ? "  "Well,  that  is  all  settled88 ;  he 
did  not 21  charge 22  anything 21  for  it,"  was  the  answer.  "  Iknew9 
it  would  end23  that  way.24  You  are  always  in  luck26.'* 

1  augjtehen  (sep.,  irr.).  2  unredjt,  falfd).  3  3alnt  (m->  pi-  B^tu).  4  9?a» 
men«.  $  bie  ©trafje  enttang.  6  £afrf)entu(i)  (n.,  pi.  -tiidjer).  7  an  (ace.). 
8  S3acfe  (f.),  2Bange  (f.).  9  33efannte  (m.,  decl.  like  an  adj.).  I0-  mitt 
11  what  was  . . .  face,  toaS  mtt  feinem  ©eftc^te  loS  ttwre  (subj.  mode  after 
indirect  question).  "  Subj.  mode  after  indirect  speech.  I3  ^fl^nroe^  (n.), 
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3af)nfci)mer3en  (pi.).  I4  gefcfittiou'en  (past  part,  of  fdjroellen).  ls  311  (dat.). 
16  3af)narjt  (m.).  I7  have  it,  cause  it  to  be  =  laffeit  (with  infin.).  IS  bei 
(dat.).  I9  Der|td)crn  (reg.  ace.).  20  abgemadjt,  in  Crbnung.  2I  not  any- 
thing, nidfjtS.  22  forberit.  23  enben  (reg.).  24  auf  btefe  2Bcije.  2S  you  are 
in  luck  =  you  have  luck. 


5.  Living1  on  Air. 

A  gentleman  once  told  a  lady  that  an  apothecary,2  a  friend 
of  hers,3  had  become  bankrupt.4  When  she  asked  him  "  why," 
he  told  her  that  her  friend  was  a  very  honest 5  man,  and  had 
advised 6  his  patients  7  to  breathe 8  pure 9  air  instead ie  of  taking 
medicine.11  People  then  followed 12  his  advice.  He  could  not 
sell13  his  goods,14  and  was  obliged15  to  give16  up  business. 
"  Poor  man  !  "  she  replied,  "  what  a  pity 17  he  could  not  live  on 
air,  as  he  had  advised  his  patients  (to  do)." 

1  to  live  on,  teben  Don.  2  2lpotbe'fer  (m.).  3  of  hers,  toon  ibr.  4  to 
become  bankrupt,  SBanferott  ntacfyen  (subj.  mode,  indirect  speech).  5  auf= 
ricfttig,  ebrlirf),  recfytfcfiaffen.  6  raten  (irr.,  dat.).  7  patient  (m.,  pi.  -en). 
8  atmen  (reg.).  9  rein,  frifdj.  I0  instead  to  take.  "  iKebijin  (f.).  I2  fol* 
.flen  (reg., dat).  13  tierfoufen  (reg.).  I4  2Barc  (f.,pl.-en).  IS  to  be  obliged, 
muff  en.  •*  aitfgeben  (sep.).  I7  what  a  pity,  n?ie  fdjabe. 

53eanitt)orten  ©ie  auf  beutfd^  bie  folgenben  gragen : 
2Sem  er^afylte  ein  §err,  ba§  em  2fyotfye!er  S3an!erott  gemarf;t 
^atte? 
^annte  btefe  35ame  btefen  2lpot^e!er? 

fyatte  ber  Sl^ot^eler  fetnen  ^attenten  geraten  ? 

toar  bie  ^olge  (consequence)  bief e§  9tate§  ? 

I;alten  6ie  (think  of)  &on  einem  fold^en  ©ef^aft^mann? 


6.  Simplicity.1 

A  gentleman,  who  had  a  very  simple 2  servant,  wished  to  rise 
very  early  one  morning.  Therefore  he  told  his  servant  the 
previous 3  evening  to  call  him  at 4  five  the  next  morning.0  In 
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the  morning  the  servant  was  in  his  master's  room  at  four  ;  but 
his  master  being  still  asleep,  he  did  not  awake6  him.  As  soon 
as  his  master  awoke  7  —  it  was  seven  o'clock  —  he  asked  John 
what  time  8  it  was.  When  he  heard  the  time,  he  said  :  "  Why 
did  you  not  come  at  five?"  "Sir,"  answered  John,  "I  was 
here  at  four,  but  you  were  asleep,  and  I  dared  9  not  disturb  10 
you." 

1  gtnfolt  (£.).  »  etnfoltig.  •  border  (adverb).  «  urn.  »  Ace.  of 
definite  time.  6  ttecfen  (reg.).  7  crmadjen  (reg.).  8  tote  Diet  Utyr  (followed 
by  subj.  after  an  indirect  question).  9  to  dare,  to  venture,  to  risk,  toagen 
(reg.).  10  ftoren  (reg.). 

SBeanttoorten  ©ie  auf  beutf  d&  bie  folgenben  gragen  : 

2Ba§  fiir  einen  Wiener  fyatte  ein  §err  ? 

2&ie  fyiefj  biefer  Wiener? 

Urn  hne  fciel  Ufyr  toottte  ber  §err  ben  folgenben  2Jtorgen  auf* 
ftefyen? 

2Bar  ber  Wiener  frii^  genug  im  gintmer,  urn  feinen  §errn  ^ur 
red^ten  $t\t  gu  lt>edfen  ? 

SSarum  toecfte  er  aber  feinen  §errn  nid^t? 

2Bte  biele  Stunben  (hours)  tytiter  ftanb  ber  §err  auf,  al3  er 


7.  Good  Glass. 

About  forty  years  ago,1  when  a  certain  Rev.  D.  D.2  was  pastor  * 
of  a  church  3  in  the  state  *  of  Massachusetts,  he  once  conducted  5 
an  evening-service.6  This  service  was  in  a  little  wooden7 
chapel  8  that  stood  by  the  side  of  9  the  church.  The  pulpit  10  was 
very  plain,11  and  was  lighted  12  by  13  two  small  oil  -lamps.14  As 
the  reverend  gentleman  was  offering  prayer,15  he  made  a 
gesture,16  and  pushed  17  one  of  the  lamps  in  front  of  him  18  upon 
the  floor.19  He  quickly  *  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  down,21 
Seeing  that  the  lamp  was  not  broken,22  he  remarked  :  "  Well,  it 
was  good  glass  anyway23."  He  then  closed  his  eyes  again,  and 
went  on  M  with  2S  his  prayer  where  he  had  left  off.26 
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1  ago  =  before,  bor  (dat. ;  this  prep,  must  always  precede  the  object;  it 
may  precede  or  follow  the  adverb,  as  :  imgefcibr  Dor  oierjig  3abren,  fcor 
ungefaljr  D.  3.)*  2  Gfyrtoiirben  D.  D.  (Divinitatis  Doctor}-,  ^aftor,  $far=< 
rer,  ^rebiger.  3  £ird)e  (f.).  *  @toat  (m.).  s  Iciten  (reg.).  6  2lbenb=@ot* 
teSbtenft  (m.),  7  botjern.  8  flapette  (f.).  9  by  the  side  of,  beside,  ttebeu 
(dat.  after  a  verb  of  rest).  10  tfemjel  (f.).  "  etnfad).  "  erleudjten  (reg.^ 
passive).  "  toon  (dat.),  or  burd)  (ace.).  u  Cttampe  (f.,  pi. -n).  ls  to  off er 
prayer,  to  pray,  bcten  (reg.).  16  cine  S3eroegung  nut  ber  §cmb.  I7  ftofcett 
(irr.).  18  in  front  of  him,  before  him.  **  Soben  (m.).  «°  fd)nefl.  21  to 
look  down,  bimmterbUrfen  (sep.,  reg.).  **  jerbrcdjen  (insep.,  irr.).  23  auf 
jebcn  g-atl,  jebenfaflS.  **  to  go  on,  to  continue,  f ortfabren  (sep.,  irr.).  2S  in, 
or  mit  (dat.).  26  to  leave  off,  cmfhoren,  sep.,  reg.,  or  fieben  bleiben;  jein). 


8.  The  Quaker1  and  Benjamin  Franklin. 

There  once  lived  in  Philadelphia  a  Quaker  who  was  very  rich, 
and  who  had  a  large  collection 2  of  rare 3  books.  When  Benja- 
min Franklin  lived  there,  he  became  acquainted4  with  this 
Quaker,  and  was  6  often  invited  by  him  to  come  and  see  6  him. 
It  was  the  library 7  especially  that  gave  8  Franklin  great  plea- 
sure. One  day,  shortly  before  Franklin's  departure 9  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  again  at10  his  friend's  house,  and  as  he  was  on  the 
point n  of  taking  his  leave,12  the  Quaker  showed  him  a  shorter 
way  to13  the  street  through  a  rather14  dark  passage.16  When 
Franklin  was  in  this  passage  the  Quaker  called 16  after  him : 
"  Stoop  ! 17  stoop  !  "  Franklin  did  not  comprehend 18  then  what 
he  meant,  and  went  along.19  Suddenly J0  he  ran 21  his  head  so 
violently22  against23  a  cross-beam,24  which  he  had  not  noticed  in 
the  dark,  that  he  almost  fell  to  ™  the  ground.  Not  until  then  M 
did  Franklin  understand  fully 27  the  Quaker's  warning 28  words. 

1  Oimter.  (m.).  2  @ammumg  (f.,  pi.  -en).  3  felten,  or  rar.  4  be* 
fannt.  s  Passive  voice.  6  to  come  to  see,  befudjen  (reg.).  7  33iblio* 
tlje!  (f.).  8  mad)en  (reg.);  to  give  great  pleasure,  grofteS  iBergniigeit 
madjen,  or  berfdjaffen.  9  <Hbretje  (f.).  I0  bet  feinem  ^reimb.  "  to  be  on 
the  point  of,  im  Segriff  jein  . . .  311.  I2  to  take  leave,  2lb|"d)ieb  nebmen  (irr.). 
13  narf)  (dat.),  or  auf  (ace.).  I4  jiem(idf)  (adv.).  IS  2)urd)gang  (m.).  I6 
rufen  (sep.,  irr.,  dat.).  I7  ftd)  biicfen  (reg.).  I8  begveifen  (reg.).  I9  b 
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ge&en  (sep.,  in.),  or  jeineS  2Bege8  gehen.  "°  plofcticf).  21  frofeeu  (irr.). 
22  beftig,  ftarf.  23  gegen  (ace.).  **  Ouerbalfen  (m.).  2S  auf.  26  not  until 
then,  bann  erfi,  or  erfi  bann.  27  oolitg,  oottftd'nbig.  28  tuarnenb  (adj.). 


9.  The  poor  Comedian.1 

A  poor  comedian,  who  had  wit  enough,  but  little  money  to 
pay  for  his  dinner,  went  one  day  to  visit2  a  banker,  known  for8 
his  riches,4  as  well  as  for  his  avarice,5  and  proposed 6  to  him  a 
transaction,7  in  which  there  were,  as  he  said,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  be  gained.8  As  it  was  just  at  dinner-time,9  and 
the  banker  was  about  to  sit  down  at  the  table,10  he  invited  the 
comedian  to  dine  with  him.  The  latter  accepted.11  After 
dinner  the  banker  asked  the  caller 12  some  particulars 13  regard- 
ing14 the  operation 15  of  which  he  had  spoken.  "  Sir,"  said  the 
comedian,  "  I  have  been  told 16  that  you  will  give  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  as  a  dowry  "  to  your  daughter.  Well,  I  will 
take  her  for  half18  that  sum.  It  is  clear  that,  in  granting 19  me 
the  hand  of  your  daughter,  you  will  gain  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars." 

1  ©cfiaufpieler  (m.),  $ombbiant  (m.).  2  to  visit  a  b.=^t  etnem  SScmfier. 
3  tuegen  (gen.).  *  $eid)tum  (m.).  5  ©ei$  (m.).  6  t>orjd)lagen  (sep.,  irr.). 
7  ©efc&aft  (n.),  or  Unternehmen  (n.).  8  to  be  gained,  311  geroinnen  (in  Ger- 
man the  active  voice  follows  "  to  be."  9  S0iittag§5eit  (f.J.  I0  to  sit  down 
at  the  table,  ftd)  j|U  Xijdje  fe£en.  "  accepted  it,  e§  cmncfjmen  (sep.,  irr.). 
12  SBefucfjer  (m.).  "  einige  ^unfte,  (SinjeUjciten.  I4  in  SBegug  auf  (ace.). 
15  See  note  7.  I6  I  have  been  told,  e§  ift  mtr  gefagt  luorben,  man  hat  mir 
gefagt.  l7  SWttgift  (£.).  18  for  half  that  sum,  fur  bie  £a!fte  biejer  Summe, 
or  fur  bie  halbe  @umme.  I9  to  grant,  benntltgen  (reg.,  in  granting  =  when 
you  grant). 

10.  Frederick  II.  and  the  Deserter.1 

Frederick  II.  (the  second),  king  of  Prussia,  also  called  the 
Great,  or  the  only  One,2  or,  by  the  Empress  of  Austria,  "The 
Bad  Man,"  was  a  great  as  well  as  a  good  soldier,  and  many 
interesting3  stories  are  told*  of  him.  He  was  liked  by  his 
soldiers  no  less 5  than  he  was  feared  by  his  enemies.  It  was  at 
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the  time  of  the  Seven  Years' 6  War,  a  battle  was  expected 7  on 
the  following  day,  and,  well 8  knowing  that  the  enemy  outnum- 
bered him9  three  to  one,10  he  and  every  soldier  feared  that  the 
battle  would  not  turn 1]  out  fortunately  for  him.  He,  therefore, 
on  the  evening  before,  was  rather  restless 12  in  his  tent,13  and 
went  out u  to  make  a  nocturnal  round 15  through  his  camp 16  to 
see  if  his  soldiers  were  in  any  way "  disheartened.18  On  this 
round  he  soon  saw  a  soldier  who  was  trying 19  to  avoid 20  him, 
and  who  acted 2l  in 22  a  suspicious  M  and  mysterious  **  manner.*6 
The  king  knew  at  once  that  all  was  not  right26 —  for  no  honest 
soldier  was  ever27  afraid  of28  his  king,  —  and  so  he  challenged29 
him.  The  soldier  saw  no  possibility30  of  escaping,31  so  he 
stopped,  and  stood  before  the  king,  saluting 32  him  in  military 
style.33  Upon  the  question:  "Where  were  you  going?"  the 
soldier  answered  with  embarrassment,34  but  frankly 35 :  "  To  con- 
fess 36  openly,37  your  Majesty,  I  was  on  the  point  of  deserting 38." 
The  king,  instead  of  calling  the  guard 39  to  have  this  disloyal 40 
soldier  arrested,41  said  to  him  in  good  humor :  "  It  is  true, 
friend,  our  prospects  42  for  to-morrow  are  not  of 43  the  best ;  but 
try  it  with  me  once  more,44  and  if  the  battle  to-morrow  does 
not  turn  out  in  our  favor,45  we  will  desert  together."  The  sol- 
dier needed 46  no  further 47  urging  *8 ;  his  king  had  been  kind  to 
him,  he  loved  His  Majesty,  and  he  gladly 49  staid,50  helping  "  to 
win  the  battle  on  the  next  day  over 52  the  Austrian 53  army,  and 
neither  he  nor  the  king  found  it  necessary  to  desert. 

1  Uberlciufer  (m.).  z  ber  Sinsige.  3  intereffant,  unterfyattenb.  4  are  told 
(pass,  voice).  5  nirfjt  wenigcr.  6  ftcbenjtifjng  (adj.).  7  erroarten  (reg.). 
8  ba  cr  tool)!  nwjjte.  9  itbertraf  iljn  an  3af)l.  I0  bni  gegen  einen.  "  to 
turn  out,  aiiSfaUeii  (sep.,  irr.).  I2  uumfyig.  "  £dt  (n.).  I4  IjinauSgeljen 
(sep.,  irr.).  ls  nocturnal  round,  elite  nadjtltdje  9hmbe.  16  i'ager  (n.). 
17  irgetibnrie.  I8  entmutigt  19  ocrfudjcn  (reg.).  *>  oertnetben  (reg.),  or  ifjm 
aus  bem  SBege  jii  getjen.  2I  fyanbeln  (reg.),  or  ftrf)  benefjmrit  (irr.).  **  auf 
(ace.).  23  Dcrbcicfjtig.  ^  gc^eim.  2S  SBcife  (f.).  26  all  is  not  right,  nidjt 
afleg  ijl  rici)ttg.  "  je.  28  to  be  afraid  of,  ftd)  fitrrfjten  Dor  (dat.).  29  anrufen 
(sep.,  irr.).  3°  2.T?5gltc^feit  (f.,  pi.  -en).  3I  entfommen  (insep.,  irr.),  or 
cntfliefyen  (insep.,  irr.).  *  saluting  =  and  saluted,  falutieren,  griifjen  (reg.). 
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33  $rt  (£.),  SSeife  (f.).  *  $erlegenf)eit  (f.,  pi.  -en),  or  iBertturrung  (f., 
pi.  -en).  M  franf,  frei,  offenfyerjig.  *  geftefyen.  37  often.  38  befertieren. 
39  SSad^e  (f.,  pi.  -en).  4°  treuloS.  4I  arretteren,  oerfyaften.  <*  9ln«ftrf)t 
(f.,  pi.  -en).  a  of  the  best,  gum  33cften.  u  once  more,  nod)  eintnaf.  4S  does 
not  turn  out  in  our  favor,  nicfjt  ju  nnferen  ©nnftcn  ausfallt,  or  ooii  gutem 
(Srfolg  fur  un8.  46  braucfyen  (reg.).  47  treiter,  ferner  (adj.).  48  2lntrei= 
ben,  3ureben  (n.).  49  gern,  tnit  greuben.  so  btetben  (irr.).  5I  helping, 
Ijelfen  (irr.);  helping  to  win,  gettrinnen  fyelfen.  S2  iiber  (ace.).  S3  ofier* 
reidjifcf).  

11.  Misunderstandingr J  of  Henry  Till,  with  Francis  I., 
King:  of  France. 

Henry  VIII.,  king  of  England,  once  had  a  misunderstanding 
with  Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  and  concluded2  to  send3  a 
minister  to  France  with  the  order,4  to  call  the  French  king  to 
account 6  with  harsh,6  severe 7  words.  But  the  minister,  consid- 
ering 8  the  message 9  too  severe,  thought  his  life  would  be  in 
danger,  and  said  to  his  king :  "  Your  Majesty,  Francis  I.,  is  a 
proud,  quick-tempered  monarch,  and  if  I  deliver "  your  mess- 
age in  these  insulting12  words,  he  will  surely13  have  me 
beheaded.14  The  king  then  said  to  him :  "  Fear  nothing  ! 
Should  the  French  king  have  you  beheaded,  I  shall  take 16  off 
the  head  of  every  Frenchman  whom  I  have  in  my  power 16  in 
England."  "I  readily17  believe  your  Majesty,"  replied 
the  minister,  "  but  what  I  do  not  believe  is,  that  there  is  one 
among  all  those  French  heads  which  will18  fit19  upon  my 
shoulders  20  as  well  as  the  one  that  sits  upon  them  now." 

1  2ftifcDei'ftanbnt3  (n.,  pi.  -ffe).  2  befcfjtiefjen  (insep.,  irr.,  like  fd)Iie§en). 
3  fenben,  janbte,  gejanbt.  4  5luftrag  (m.,  pi.  Sluftrage).  s  to  call  to  account, 
gur  $ed)enfrf)aft  jte^en.  6  barjcf).  7  ftreng,  fyefttg.  8  to  consider,  fatten 
fur.  *  33otfcl)aft  (f.,  pi.  -en).  I0  fjtfeig.  "  uberltefern  (insep.,  reg.).  I2  be= 
tetbigenb.  I3  ftrfjerlid).  I4  ent^anpten  (insep.,  reg.).  IS  to  take  off,  abtjauen 
(sep.,  irr.),  abfdjtagen  (sep.,  irr.).  I6  ©cmatt  (f.).  I7  gern.  I8  Future  or 
present  tense.  I9  paffen.  "°  ©gutter  (f.). 


12.  The  Law1  of  Retaliation.' 

A   slater,3  who  was   one  day  working 4  high 5  upon  a  roof,6 
slipped,7  and  fell  upon  the  street.     It  so  happened  that  he  fell 
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on  a  man  who  was  just  then  passing.  The  slater  did  not  seri- 
ously8 injure9  himself,  but  unfortunately10  killed11  the  man. 
The  son  of  the  man  killed 12  sued 13  the  slater,  and  he  had  to 
appear"  at  court.15  Although  the  slater's  innocence16  was 
clearly  proved,17  this  son  used ls  all  his  influence 19  in  order  to 
have  him  severely  punished.20  It  was  a  hard  case  for  the  judge 
to  decide 21 ;  but  when  the  son  spoke 22  of  the  law  of  retaliation, 
he  (the  judge)  sentenced23  the  slater  to  place  M  himself  exactly  B 
on  the  same  spot w  where  the  old  man  had  stood  when  the  acci- 
dent 27  occurred,  and  ordered 28  the  son  to  climb  w  on  the  roof, 
then  to  throw  himself  down  upon  him  and  kill  him,  if  he 
could.30 

1  ©ejefe  (n.,  pi.  -e).  2  SSiebcrttergeltung  (f.).  3  ®d)ieferbecfer  (m.). 
4  arbeiten  (reg.).  s  high,  hod)  oben.  6  2) ad)  (n.,  pi.  3)adjer).  7  gleiten 
(irr.).  8  ftarf,  ernftlid).  '  to  injure  one's  self,  ftd)  tterlegen  (reg.).  I0  im* 
g(ucflid)cnueife.  "  toteu  (reg.).  I2  Adj.  precedes  the  noun.  13  tterffagen 
(reg.).  l4  erjdjetnen  (reg.).  15  Dor  ©ericfjt  or  auf  bent  ®.  I6  llnfdjulb  (f.). 
17  beroetfcn  (in-.).  IS  braudjcn  (reg.),  anroenben  (sep.,  irr.).  I9  (Sinfhtfj 
(m.).  *°  ftrafen  (reg.).  2l  entfdjeibeu  (insep.,  irr.).  **  to  speak  of,  fored)en 
toon  (dat,  irr.).  23  toeriirteilen.  24  fid)  ftellen  (reg.).  2S  geitau.  *  ®teUe 
(f.),  $lafe  (m.,  pi.  <ptafee).  Z7  UufaU  (m.,  pi. -falle).  28  befehten 
irr.,  dat.).  **  flettern  (reg.).  3°  Subj.,  impf.  tense  or  pres. 


13.  The  baked1  Apple.1 

Lafontaine  was  in  the  habit 2  of  eating  a  baked  apple  every 
evening.3  One  evening 4  he  was  called  out  of  his  study,5  when 
he  had  an  apple  in  his  hand,  and  he  laid  it  on  the  mantel- 
piece.6 During  his  absence  a  friend  of  his  came  into  the  room, 
saw  the  apple,  and  ate  it.  When  Lafontaine  returned,7  he  did 
not  find  his  apple  ;  but  he  guessed  at 8  the  truth,  and  cried  with 
feigned a  excitement10:  "What  has  become  of11  my  apple, 
which  I  left  here ? "  "I  do  not  know,"  said  the  visitor.12  " I 
am  pleased  to  hear  that,  for  I  had  put u  poison 15  into  it M  to 
kill  rats,"  said  the  author  coolly.  "  Good  heavens le !  I  am  poi- 
soned17!" cried  the  friend,  exceedingly18  frightened.  "Send 
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quickly  for 19  a  physician 20."  "  Dear  friend,  calm  yourself,"  I 
remember  now  that  I  forgot  this  time  to  put  in  the  poison  ;  but 
I  am  very  sorry22  that  it  needed23  a  lie21  to  discover25  the 
truth,"  added26  Lafontaine. 


(m.,  pi.  -apfet).  2  to  be  in  the  habit,  bie  ©etoohnbeit 
hnben.  3  Ace.  of  definite  time.  4  Gen.  of  indef.  time.  5  ©tubierjimmer 
(n.).  6  tfaminfiind  (m.,  pi.  -e).  7  juriicffommen  (sep.,  irr.) ;  juriidffebren 
(sep.,  reg.).  8  to  guess  at,  erratcn  (insep.,  irr.).  9  erfiinftelt,  toerftellt 
10  Slnfregitng  (f.,  pi.  -en).  "  what  has  become  of,  tt)a8  ift  au8  . . .  geroor* 
ben.  I2  23efnd)  (m.).  "  to  be  pleased,  ftd)  freuen.  u  to  put  into  it, 
htneinthiw  (sep.,  irr.).  15  ©ift  (n.,  pi.  -e).  I6  good  heavens,  ©erechter 
£>imtncl.  I7  to  poison,  t>ergiften  (insp.,  reg.).  I8  ciufjerft.  X9  to  send 
for,  fd)icfen  narf)  (ace.).  20  Slrjt  (m.,  pi.  S2trjte).  2I  to  calm  one's  self,  fid) 
bcrubigen  (insep.,  reg.).  ^  I  am  sorry,  e§  tbut  mir  teib.  23  bebiirfett 
(insep.,  irr.  genitive).  **  £iige  (f.,  pi.  -n).  2S  Ctttbecfen  (insep.,  reg.) ; 
finben  (sep.,  irr.).  26  ^ingufugen  (sep.,  reg.). 


14.  The  Marquis1  at3  the  Obserratory.1 

An  elegant  4  Marquis  was  going  B  to  conduct  6  some  ladies  to  7 
the  Paris  8  Observatory,  to  see  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,9  which  a 
celebrated  astronomer  was  about  to  observe.10  The  ladies 
having  been  rather  a  long  time  u  at  12  their  toilet,13  the  party  14 
arrived  late,  and  were  told  at  15  the  gate  that  the  phenomenon  w 
had  "  passed.18  "  Never  mind,19  ladies,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  let 
us  go  up  20  nevertheless,21  the  astronomer  is  a  friend  of  mine,23 
and  I  am  sure  2S  he  will  24  begin  it  again  to  oblige  M  me." 


2  oor,  bei  (dat.).  3  ©ternmarte  (f.,  pi.  -n).  4  artig,  fein, 
elegant.  s  to  be  going,  ttjollen.  6  geleitcn  (insp.,  reg.).  7  auf.  8  ^avijer 
(adj.,  do  not  decline).  9  eclipse  of  the  sun,  ©onnenfinfierniS  (f.).  J0  be* 
obadjten  (insep.,  reg  ).  "  a  long  time,  lange.  12  bei,  iiber.  13  3ln^ug 
(m.,  pi.  -jitge),  2tnjieben  (n.).  ^  ©efelljcf)aft  (f.,  pi.  -en).  1S  an  (dat.). 
16  ^3ha'nomen  (n.).  (Srft^einung  (f.,  pi.  -en).  I7  Subj.  mode  after  indir. 
speech.  I8  Doritber  (^ein).  19  never  mind,  e$  t^ut  nid)t3,  e§  mac^t  nid)t8 
au§.  "°  to  go  up,  binanfgeben  (sep.,  irr.).  2I  bennod^.  **  of  mine,  Oon 
mir.  23  getuig.  24  future  tense.  2S  Derbinben  (insep.,  irr.). 
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23eanttoorten  <3ie  bie  folgenben  gragen  fcfyriftlicfy  auf  beutfcfy : 
3)Ut  toem  toottte  ein  5CRarqui§  auf  bie  ^arifer  Sterntoarte  gefyen  ? 
2Ba§  ift  eine  Sterntoarte? 

SBarum  toottte  biefe  ©efetffcfyaft  auf  biefe  ©terntoarte  gefyen? 
fiir  eine  ginfternis  toottte  ber  2lftronom  beobacfyten? 


15.  A  Trait1  of  Frederick  II. 

Frederick  II.  was  one  day  writing  a  letter  in  his  cabinet,2  and 
the  door  being  open,  he  saw  one  of  his  pages,3  who  thought  him- 
self4 alone,  taking6  a  pinch  "from7  His  Majesty's  snuff-box.8 
The  king  then  asked  him  if  he  found  it  good,  but  the  lad 9  was 
overwhelmed 10  with  confusion  n  at 12  the  unexpected 13  question. 
The  king,  however,14  helped  him  out  of  his  embarrassment,  say- 
ing :  "  This  snuff-box  is  too  small  for  both  of  us,16  take  it  and 
put 16  it  into  your  pocket." 

1  3ug  (m.,  pi.  3uge).  *  Cabinet  (n.,  pi.  -e),  ©efdjaft«aimmer  (n.). 
3£>tener  (m.).  4  fuf).  5  taking  =  take.  6  $rtfe  (f,  pi.  -n).  7  out  of. 
8  ©djniipftabafebofe  (f.,  pi.  -en).  9  Surfdje  (m.,  pi.  -en).  I0  iiberttjdltigt, 
iibermannt.  "  Don  SSernriratng.  l2  iiber  (ace.).  13  unerroavtet.  ujebod^. 
15  for  both  of  us,  fiir  unS  beibe.  I6  ftecfen  (reg.)- 

93eanttt)orten  6ie  bie  folgenben  gragen  fd^riftlic^  auf  beutfd^ : 

9Ser  mar  ^riebric^  ber  3it>eite? 

2Ba§  h?irb  in  bief er  Stnelbote  toon  ifym  er^a^It  ? 

28o  fcfyrieb  er  einen  Srief,  unb  toa§  lonnte  er  burd^  bie  offene 
^^iir  tm  ^Bor^immer  (anteroom)  fefyen  ? 

2Bie  E)alf  ber  $onig  bem  erfc^rodtenen  (overwhelmed)  ^Sagen 
aul  feiner  SSerlegen^eit  ? 

SSon  toa§  finb  bie  6c^nupftaba!§bofen  geh?o(;nlic^  gemacfyt? 


16.  The  roguish1  Peasant  Lad.2 

A  gentleman  on  horse-back3  came  to  the  edge 4  of  a  morass5 
which  he  considered6  not  safe.    Seeing  a  peasant  lad,  he  asked 
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him  whether  the  bog  7  was  hard  at 8  the  bottom.  "  O  yes,  quite9 
hard,"  answered  the  rogue.  The  gentleman  rode  on,10  but  his 
horse  began  to  sink.  "You  rascal,"11  cried12  the  horseman 
to"  the  fellow,  "did  you  not  assure  me  that  the  swamp  was 
hard  at  the  bottom  !  "  "  And  that  is  the  truth,"  answered  the 
lad,  "  but  you  are  not  yet  half  way  "  to  it "." 

1  fd)clmifd).  *  33cwerburfd)e  (m.,  pi.  -en).  3  on  horseback,  311  ^ferbe. 
4  9tanb  (m.,  pi.  SRfiitbcr).  s  2Horaft'  (m.,  pi.  -afte).  6  fatten  fur  (irr.). 
7  @umpf  (m.,  pi.  ©fimpfc).  8  auf.  9  ganj.  I0  to  ride  on,  fortreiten 
(sep.,  irr.),  babinretten  (sep.,  irr.).  "  @d)ltvfe  (m.,  pi.  -n).  l2  to  cry  to, 
gujdjreieu  (sep.,  irr.,  dat.).  "  half-way,  halb.  u  barauf. 


33eanttoorten  (Sie  bte  folgenben  3raSen  auf 

$am  ber  §err  in  ber  2lne!boie  311  gufje  ober  311  ^ferbe  an  ben 
Sftoraft? 

2Sa3  befura^tete  er,  al§  er  an  ben  SRanb  be^  ©umpf e§  !am  ? 

SSen  fragte  er,  urn  ©etot^ett  iiber  ben  guftanb  be§  5Korafte§ 
ju  erlangen? 

©ab  i^m  biefer  33auerburfd;e  bie  erftmnfcfyte  2lntn)ort? 

SSiirbe  e§  ein  23ergnucjen  geinefen  fein,  ben  33oben 
mit  bem  ^ferbe  gu  erreid^en  ? 


17.  The  Pope1  and  the  Chemist.2 

When  an  author  writes  a  book,  it  is  usually  the  custom  to 
dedicate 3  it  to  some  person  of  high  rank.4  The 6  better  known 
this  latter  person  is,  the 5  better  may  be  the  sale 6  of  the  book, 
and  consequently  the  better  it  is  for  the  author. 

It  is  now  a  well 7  known 7  fact 8  that  a  great  many  men  were 
trying,  especially  in  the  middle  ages,9  to  make  gold,  or,  in 10 
other  words,  to  find  the  philosopher's  stone.11  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  with 12  monks 13  in  their  cloisters,14  and  many 
monks,  who  were  then  the  only 15  chemists,  spent 1G  almost  their 
life-time 17  with  this  experiment.18  It  happened  once  that  such 
a  chemist  in  Italy,  who  thought  that  he  had  found  a  method 19 
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of  making  gold,  had  written  a  book  about  it,  and,  hoping  to 
receive  a  good  reward,20  had  dedicated  his  book  to  no  less 
a  21  man  than  Pope  Leo  X.  But  the  Pope,  wise  man  22  that 
he  was,  instead  of  sending  the  desired  23  reward,  sent  him  only 
a  large  empty  purse  with  the  following  words  :  —  Since  he 
knew24  how  to  make25  gold,  he  needed  nothing  else26  but27 
a  bag,  large  and  strong,  to  hold  enough  of  the  precious28 
metal.29 


1  2)er  $apfi.  2  GTbemifer.  3  ruibmen  (reg.,  dat.).  4  @tonb  (m.,  pi. 
©tfinbc),  Stang  (m.,  pi.  SRange).  s  the  ...  the,  je  .  .  .  befto.  6  SSerfauf 
(m.,  pi.  -faufe).  7  well-known,  roohlbefannt  (adj.).  8  £batfacf)e  (f.,  -n). 
9  im  iDtittetalter  (n.,  pi.  —  ).  I0  mit.  "  philosophers'  stone,  @tein  ber 
SBrifen.  X2  mit,  bet.  I3  TOnd)  (m.,  pi.  -e).  I4  tloftcr  (m.,  pi.  fltofler). 
15  etnjtfl  (adj.).  I6  hinbringen  (sep.,  irr.),  tterbringen  (insep.,  irr.).  I7  2e* 
benefit  (f.,  no  piur.).  18  experiment'  (n.,  pi.  -e).  Setfitdj  (m.,  pi.  -e). 
'9  2ttethobe  (f.,  pi.  -n).  20  23dol)mmg  (f.,  pi.  -m).  2I  no  less  a,  fein  ge* 
rtngrrer.  22  wise  man  that,  bcr  roeife  5ftnnn,  ber.  23  erroiinfc^t  (adj.). 
24  Sub],  mode  after  indirect  speech.  2S  how  one  makes  gold.  26  nothing 
else,  jonft  nic^ts.  27  aU.  28  foftbarf  *>  SDZetatt  (n.,  pi.  -e). 


18.  The  stupid1  Servant. 

A  lady  had  given  orders 2  one  day  to  her  servant,  to  say,  if 
any  one  should  call,3  that  she  was 4  not  at  home.  She  asked 
then  in  the  evening  who  had  been  at 6  the  door  that  day  to  pay 
her  a  visit.  When  she  heard  the  name  of  her  sister  among  the 
others,  she  said :  "  But,  you  stupid  fellow,  I  have  told  you  often 
I  am6  always  at  home  for  my  sister."  The  next  day  she  did 
really 7  go  out,  and,  in  her  absence,  her  sister  called  again  and 
asked  if  she  was  at  home.  The  servant  promptly 8  replied : 
"She  is."  The  lady  entered,9  and  being  no  stranger10  in  the 
house,  went  upstairs  n  where  her  sister  usually  was.  She  went 
directly 12  to 13  her  room,  and  not  finding  her  there,  searched u 
the  whole  house.  Finally  satisfied 1S  that  she  was  not  in  the 
house,  she  went  downstairs 16  again,  and  said  to  the  servant : 
"My  sister  is  most  certainly17  not  in  the  house  —  she  has  very 
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likely  "  gone  out."     "  That  she  has 19,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  she 
told  me  she  was 20  always  at  home  for  you." 

1  biimm,  albern,  ciitfaltig.  2  to  give  orders,  23efd)l  geben  (dat.).  3  t>or* 
fpred)en  (sep.,  irr.).  4  Subj.  s  an,  Dor.  6  Subj.  7  rDtrfUrf).  8  fcfyiett1, 
rajd).  9  eintreten  (sep.,  irr.).  I0  no  stranger,  nid)t  fremb.  "  to  go  up- 
stairs, bie  Sreppe  fjinaufgefyen  (sep.,  irr.).  l2  btrrft,  gerabe.  "  in.  u  burdV 
fucfjen  (insep.,  reg.).  ls  iiberjcngt.  16  to  go  downstairs,  bie  £reppe  fyin* 
untergefjen,  or  tjeruntergefyen  (sep.,  irr.).  I7  most  certainly,  gan$  gettujj. 
18  very  likely,  t)od)ft  ttwfyrjdjeinUd).  I9  ba§  ift  fie.  "°  Subj.  mode  after 
indirect  speech. 

19.  No  Spoon.1 

Augustus  the  Strong,  King  of  Saxony,  was  a  great  friend  of  a 
certain  Professor  Taubmann.  The  king  invited  him  to  dinner 
and  liked a  to  have  sport s  with  him,  for  the  Professor  was 
very  witty.  He  was  one  day  sitting  at  dinner  with  the  king. 
Orders  had  been  given  that  no  spoon  should  be  placed 4  before 
the  Professor's  soup-plate.6  When  the  soup  was  served  and 
everybody  had  taken  his  spoon,  the  king  called  out  across  the 
table  :  "  A  rascal  who  has  no  spoon."  The  Professor  said 
nothing,  but  took  quickly  a  crust  of  bread,6  hollowed 7  it  out,7 
stuck 8  it  on  8  his  fork  and,  without  saying  a  word,  ate  his  soup 
with  his  temporary 9  spoon  amidst 10  the  laughter n  of  all  the 
guests.  When  he  was  ready,13  he  called  out  just  as  the  king 
had  done13:  "A  rascal  who  does  not  eat  his  spoon,"  and  ate  the 
bread  amidst  renewed  laughter  in  which  even14  the  king  joined.1* 

1  £offel  (m.,  pi.).  «  gent.  3  @pafj  (m.,  pi.  ©pafje),  @d,erj  (m.,  pi.  -e). 
4  (egen  (reg.).  s  (Suppentcfler  (m.,  pi.).  6  crust  of  bread,  Srotrinbe  (f.,  pi. 
-n).  7  hollow  out,  anSptyleii  (sep.,  reg.).  8  to  stick  on,  ftecfen  an  (reg.). 
9  improtriftert,  jeitroeiUg.  I0  unter  (dat.).  "  ©clatter  (n.).  12  ferttg. 
13  "had  done"  is  not  to  be  translated.  I4  felbfl,  jogar.  l5  einfitmmeu  in 
(ace.,  sep.,  reg.). 

20.  The  Boy  and  his  Father's  Hat. 

A  man  with  his  wife  and  his  little  son,  about  five  years  old, 
once  made  a  journey.  They  travelled  by  rail.1  It  was  a  hot 
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day  and  the  car  *  windows  were 3  open.  The  man  made  this 
journey  on  business4  and  talked  over5  with  his  wife  the  matter6 
on  hand,7  while  his  little  son  amused 8  himself  by  looking  out 
of  a  window,  wondering9  at  the  new  sights.10  At  times  he 
would  put11  his  head  out11  too  far,  and  his  father  feared  that  he 
might  be  hurt12  or  that  the  draught13  of  air  might  blow  off14 
his  hat.15  He  warned 1G  him  several  times,  but  the  little  fellow 
would  not  heed 17  him.  Finally  the  father  snatched 18  the  hat 
from  the  boy's  head,  hid 19  it  and  said  that 20  the  wind  had  taken 
it  and  that  it  was  now  lost.^  The  boy  felt 21  very  bad 21  about 21 
his  loss,  he  cried 22  and  could  not  be  pacified.23  After  a  time 
his  father  told  him  to  be  quiet ;  he  would  whistle 21  and  the 
hat  would  come  back  again.  He  did  whistle  and  slyly25  put26 
the  hat  on  the  boy's  head.  The  boy  was  then  satisfied  and  sat 
quite  still  for  a  time.  All  at  once,27  however,  he  snatched 28  his 
father's  hat,  threw  it  out  of  the  window,  and  said  with  delight29 : 
"  Now,  father,  whistle,  it  will  come  right 30  back  again." 

1  by  rail,  mit  ber  (Sifenbahn.  2  SSngen  (m.,  pi.  — ).  3  to  be  open, 
offen  fein,  offen  ftefyen  (irr.).  *  in  ©efdjdftcu.  5  to  talk  over,  bejprecfren 
(insep.,  irr.),  tyrecfyen  t»ou  (dat.),  iibcr  (ace.).  6  9lngetegenl)eit  (f.,  pi.  -en). 
7  fcorltegenb  (adj.).  8  to  amuse  one's  self,  jtd)  nnterfyatten  (insep., 
irr.),  ftrf)  bie  3eit  oertretben  ...bamit,  baft.  9  ftcf)  tunnbern  iibcr.  I0  Sliieftdjt 
(f.,  pi.  -en),  Srfdfjetnung  (f.,  pi.  -en).  "  to  put  out,  binauSftecfen  (sep., 
reg.),  or  hinanSfhTcfen  (sep.,  reg.).  I2  toede£en  (passive).  I3  Suftjug  (m., 
pi.  -Sitge).  u  to  blow  off,  Uiegblcifen  (sep.,  irr.).  ls  his  hat  =  him  (dat.) 
the  hat.  I6  trarnen  (reg.).  I7  bearflten  (insep.,  reg.,  ace.).  I8  to  snatch 
from,  reiften  toon  (irr.).  I9  to  hide,  Oerftecfen  (insep.,  reg.).  *°  said  that 
(introducing  indirect  speech,  hence  subj.  mode  after  it).  2I  to  feel  bad 
about,  traitrig  fein  iiber  (ace.).  **  roeinen  (reg.).  23  berul)tgt  (passive), 
gufrieben  geftellt.  24  pfeifen  (irr.).  2S  unbemerft,  tm  ©ebeimen.  26  fc£en 
auf.  27  ouf  einmat.  28  herunterreijjen  (sep.,  irr.).  *»  mit  (Srgb^en  (n.,  pi.), 
greube  (f.,  pi.  -n).  »  fogteic^,  fofort. 


21.   Learning.1 

A  rich  farmer's 2  only  son,  who  was  studying 3  at 4  a  univer- 
sity 5  not  many  miles  away,6  came  home  at 7  Christmas  to  visit 
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his  parents  8  during  the  holidays.9  As  father,  mother  and  son 
were  sitting  at  table 10  one  evening,  the  student,11  wishing^to 
show  his  learning,  said,  as  two  nice  fowl 12  were  served,  that  he 
could,  through  logic 13  and  arithmetic,14  prove 15  that  these  two 
birds  were  three.  "  Well,  let  us  hear  your  proof16,"  said  the 
father!  "This,"  said  the  learned17  son,  "is  one,  and  this  makes 
two,  and  you  know,  of  course,  that  two  and  one  are  three,  are 
they  not18?"  "Well  said »,"  replied  the  father,  "and  since 
you  have  made 20  that  out ao  so  well,  and  proved  it  so  clearly,21 
your  mother  shall 22  have  one  bird,  I  will  take  the  second,  and 
you  shall  have  the  third  one  for  your  astonishing23  wisdom." 


(f.,  pi.  -en).  2  33cmer  (m.,  pi.  -n),  farmer  (m.).  3  flu- 
bieren  (reg.,  p.  p.  ftubiert).  4  anf.  s  Unibcrfttnt  (f.,  pi.  -en).  6  some 
miles  away,  einige  Sftetten  entfernt.  7  at  Christmas,  ju  SBetfuiadjten. 
8  (Sltent  (pi.).  9  ftetertag  (m.,  pi.  -c).  I0  at  table,  bei  Xifrfje.  "  @nt- 
bent'  (m.,  pi.  -en).  12  ^)ul)ncf)en  (n.,  pi.  — ).  I3  ?ogtf  (f.,  or  with  article). 
u  Slrtt^nietif  (f.,  or  with  article).  ls  beireifen  (insep.,  irr.).  I6  iBemeiS 
(m.,  pi.  -fe).  I7  gele^rt  (adj.).  "  nirf)t  roal)r.  19  fd^on  gefogt;  toortrepd). 
20  to  make  out,  auSmodjen  (sep.,  reg.).  21  ftor,  beittUc^.  **  joH.  83  er» 


22.  The  Conqueror1  and  the  Old  Man. 

Conqueror.  —  "  Old  man,  are  you 2  deaf 3 ?" 

Old  man.  —  "  Did  any  one  speak  ?  " 

C.  —  "I  have  lost  my  way.4     Lead 6  me  out  of  this  wood  and 
I  will  give  you  this  gold-piece." 

O.  m.  —  "  Wait  until  I  ask 6  you  for  it,  my  friend ! " 

C.  —  "Am  I  not  known  to  you  ?  " 

O.  m.  —  "I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw  you  before.     But, 
then,  my  eyesight7  is  none  of  the  best8." 

•  C.  —  "  If  my  face  is  not  known  to  you,  my  history9  must  be. 
For10  twenty  years  the  world  has  been  filled  with  my  glory11." 

O.  m.  —  "  Glory  is  a  fine  thing,  but  I  do  not  covet la  it." 

C.  —  "I  am  the  great  conqueror :    he  who  conquered  so 
many  nations,  and  shed 13  so  much  blood 14." 
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O.  m.  —  "  Well,  friend  conqueror,  this  is  the  first  time 15  I 
ever  heard  of  you." 

C.  —  "  Can  that  be  true  ?  " 

O.  m.  —  "I  hope  I  do  not  offend  16  you.  How  are 17  all  the 
folks  at  home?" 

C.  —  "  It  is  more  than  a  year18  now  since  I  conquered  this 
country  in  which  you  live,  and  drove  out19  the  king." 

O.  m.  —  "  So,  the  old  king  has  gone 20?  Well,  he  never  did 
me  any  harm21  that  I  know  of"." 

C.  —  "  WThat  have  you  been  about 23  all 24  your  life,  that  you 
have  not  heard  of  these  things  ?  " 

O.  m.  —  "What  have  I  been  about?  I  have  cut75  down 
trees,  pulled 26  up  stumps 27  and  stones,  planted  corn,  fed 28  my 
family,  and  taught29  them  to  do  justice,30  and  live  uprightly31." .*" 

C.  —  "I  see  how  it  is,  old  man.  You,  too,  have  been  a  sort 32 
of  conqueror." 

O.  m.  —  "  Yes,  I  have  conquered 33  the  stones  and  stumps  ; 
but,  I  thank  the  Lord,34  I  have  never  stained  *  my  hand  with 
the  blood  of  my  brother-man 36." 

C.  —  "  We  will  not  talk  of  that.     Have  you  a  large  family  ? " 

O.  m.  —  "I  have  a  wife,  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  Also  a 
cow,37  and  more  hens  and  chickens  than  I  have  counted." 

C.  —  "Are  you  contented 38  ?  " 

O.  m.  —  "  Why  not?  We  have  our  health39  and  strength,40 
shelter41  and  food,42  with  happy  thoughts  and  trust43  in44 
heaven." 

C.  —  "  Oh,  fortunate  old  man  !  The  world's  conqueror  has 
no  more  than  these.  No  more,  did  I  say  ?  Ah  !  he  has  not  so 
much  as  these  ! " 

1  (Sroberer  (m.,  pi.  — ).  z  Use  the  second  person  sing,  throughout. 
3  taub.  4  to  lose  one's  way,  fid)  oerirren.  5  fithren  (reg.).  6  to  ask  for, 
bitten  urn.  7  ©eftcfjt  (n.,  pi.  -e  or  -er).  8  none  of  the  best,  teineS  Don 
ben  beften,  or  nufjt  com  beften.  9  ©ejd)td)te  (f.,  pi.  -en).  10  feit  (dat.). 
11  Sftuhm  (m.).  I2  begebren  (insep.,reg.).  I3  oergiefcen  (insep.,  irr.).  I4  SBIut 
(n.).  IS  first  time  that.  I6  beleibigen  (insep.,  reg.).  I7  how  are,  ttrie 
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bcfinben  fid).  18  more  than  a  year,  ntebr  al8  cut  3abr  ber,  or  fiber  tin 
3abr.  l9  to  drive  out,  toertrctben  (insep.,  irr.).  **  fort.  2I  he  never  did, 
etc.,  er  bat  mir  nic  etroa§  jn  leibe  getban  (or  franfen,  reg.).  22  that  I 
know.  23  to  be  about=to  do.  **  all  your  life,  your  whole  life.  25  to  cut 
down,  fallen  (reg.).  *  to  pull  up,  augrotten  (sep.,  reg.).  27  @tumpf  (m., 
pi.  ©tiimpfe).  28  ernabren  (insep.,  reg.).  2'  to  teach,  lebren  (reg.,  ace.), 
unterrid)ten  (insep.,  reg.).  *»  ©eredjtigteit  (f.).  3I  ebrltd).  *  a  sort  of, 
etne  Slrt  (Sroberer.  33  erobern  (reg.).  *  ®ott,  £err,  Ijimmlifdjer  Safer. 
35  beflecfen  (insep.,  reg.).  *  ftebenmenfdj  (m.,  pi.  -en).  37  flul)  (f.,  pi.  $uhe). 
*  gufrteben.  *  ©efnnbbeit  (f.).  *°  ©tarfe  (f.),  toft  (f.,  pi.  trafte).  <x  Ob^ 
ba(^  (n.).  <*  ftabrung  (f.).  43  SSertrauen  (n.).  "  auf  (ace.). 


23.  The  Conscientious1  Lady  and  the  Prisoner.2 

A  certain  lady  was  an  active 3  and  conscientious  member 4  of 
every  philanthropic 5  society  6  wherever 7  (there)  was  one.  She 
visited  every  public 8  institution 9  of  the  city  and  the  state  to  see 
if  she  could  do  any 10  good  to  u  some 12  deserving 13  fallen 14  indi- 
vidual,15 be  it 16  man,  woman  or  child.  She  was  very  wealthy, 
and  visited  the  poor  in  the almshouses 17  and  elsewhere18;  did  a 
great  deal  for  the  comfort 19  of  suffering 20  humanity,21  and  gave 
much  consolation  M  in  general.23  So,  one  day,  she  went  for  the 
same  purpose 2t  to  a  state  prison.26  Here  she  noticed,  among 
a  great  many  hard-looking26  prisoners,  a  young  man,  who 
seemed  to  be,  as  regards  looks,27  an  exception 28  to  the  rest.29 
He  was  quite  young,  neatly 30  enough  dressed,31  as  far  as  his 
prison- garb  would  allow,32  and  innocent-looking.33  She  asked" 
of  the  warden  permission  to  speak  with  this  prisoner.  She  said 
to  him  kindly 35 :  "  Young  man,  what  brings  you  here 36  ?  "  "  I 
was  arrested  whilst  I  was  selling  Bibles  on  the  street,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Why,87  that  is  shocking 38 !  "  said  she ;  "  has  it 
become  a  crime39  to  sell  that  good  book  on  the  street?" 
"Well,"  said  the  young,  harmless 40-looking  prisoner,  " I  was 
trying  to  sell  a  bible  to 41  a  lady.  I  showed  her  a  very  beautiful 
one,  and  was  urging42  her  to  take43  it,  when  an  officer  came44 
up,  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,45  and  arrested  me."  "  And 
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where  did  you  buy  your  bibles  ?  "  she  asked  him.     "  Oh,"  was 
his  cool  reply,  "  I  had  stolen46  the  bibles." 

1  gettriffenhaft.  2  ©efangene  (decl.  like  an  adj.).  3  tbcitig,  njirfjom. 
4  9JHtglieb  (n.,  pi.  -er).  5  menfcfrenfrennblid).  6  ©ejettfdjaft  (£.,  pi.  -en). 
7  too  nur  immer.  8  offentltd).  9  Stnftalt  (f.,  pi.  -en).  I0  some  good, 
©ute§  ("  some  "  and  "any  "  before  a  noun,  in  the  singular,  are  very  rarely, 
if -ever,  translated).  "  Dative.  I2  irgenb  etn.  I3  berbienftOoIL  I4  (ge* 
fallen)  gefunfen  (adj.).  IS  3nbitribuum  (n.).,  ^crfon  (f.,  pi.  -en).  I6  fei  e8. 
17  SlrmenbauS  (n.,  pi.  -Confer).  I8  anbersroo.  I9  £ittfe  (f.).  M  teibenb  (adj.). 
21  2ftenfcf)heit  (f.).  *»  £roft  (m.).  23  im  Mgemeinen.  **  for  the,  etc., 
in  berfelben  2lbftd)t.  2S  to  a,  etc.,  in  etn  <Staat3gefangni§  (n.,  pi.  -ffe). — 
The  preposition  "  to  "  before  a  person  =  gu;  as,  311  meinem  ^rennb.  Be- 
fore a  city  or  country  =  ncicf);  as,  nacl)  ^Berlin.  Before  a  building,  mean- 
ing "into  it,"=  in;  as,  "to  school,"  in  bie  @(f)ltle;  before  any  other  place 
=  on;  as,  "to  the  river,"  an  ben  §uiJ3»  an  ben  Xifd),  an  bag  ^enfter. 
26  abftofeenb  (adj.).  27  iua§  ba§  5ln§feben  anbetrtfft.  28  2(u«na6me  (f.,  pi. 
-en).  •»  Oon  ben  Ubrtgcn.  ^  nett.  3I  gefletbet.  32  as  far  as  ...  would 
allow,  fo  meit  feine  ©efangni§-Xraci)t  e§  ertaubte.  33  unfo^ulbig  au^febenb. 

34  she  asked  of  the  warden  permission,  fte  bat  ben  5(uffeber  lint  (SrlailbmS. 

35  frennbUd^.    *  bterber.    37  <£i !    38  fd)recf{ic^.    *  3Serbred^en  (n.,  pi.  — ). 
40  foarmtoS.    4I  Dative.    **  I  was  urging  her,  icf)  brang  in  fie.    43  to  buy. 
44  to  come  up,  berjufommen  (sep.,  irr.).    4S  ©d)ulter  (f.,  pi.  -n).    46  fte^» 
lett  (irr.). 


24.  The  Likeness.1 

Many  hundred  years  ago  there  died,  in  a  large  city,  a  mer- 
chant, who  left 2  considerable 3  property.  It  was  well  known 
that  he  had  an  only  son.  But  this  son  had  left 4  home 6  long 
ago 6  to  travel,7  and  nobody  knew  him  by  sight.8  It  was  adver- 
tised 9  in  the  papers,10  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,11  and  after  a 
time  three  young  men  appeared12  in  the  city,  and  each  asserted 13 
that  he  was14  the  son  and  the  rightful16  heir.16  The  judge, 
Solomon  by  name,17  was  in  doubt 18  what  to  do.19  Finally  he 
ordered 20  a  picture  to  be  brought,21  in 22  which  the  resemblance 2S 
to  the  father  was  striking,24  and  said  to  the  three  young  men : 
"  He  of  you  that  can  hit M  with  an  arrow 26  the  mark 27  which  I 
here  make  upon  the  breast  of  this  picture  shall  be  declared  * 
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the  heir29."  The  first  one  shot,  and  hit  very  near  the  mark; 
the  second  hit  still 30  nearer ;  but  when  the  third  one  took  aim,31 
he  grew  pale,32  burst  into 33  tears,34  threw  bow  K  and  arrow  on 
the  floor,  and  cried :  "  I  cannot  shoot ;  I  will  rather  lose  the 
inheritance  **."  "  Now,"  said  the  judge,  "  noble  youth,37  you 
are  the  true 38  son,  and  the  rightful  heir.  The  other  two,  who 
shot  so  well,  are  imposters 39 ;  for,  a  genuine 40  son  can,  not 
even 41  in  a  picture,  pierce 42  the  heart  of  his  father  with  an 
arrow." 

1  SBilbniS  (n.,  pi.  -ffe).  a  bintertaffen  (insep.,  irr.).  3  anfebnlid).  4  tier* 
laffen  (insep.,  irr.).  s  §eimot  (f.,  pi.  -en).  6  long  ago,  fcbon  Icmge,  t>or 
longer  $tit.  7  to  travel,  auf  Sfteifen  geljen.  8  by  sight,  toon  $ngeftdit. 
9  befannt  madjen.  I0  ,3eitung  (*•»  pl-  -en).  "  as  is>  etc-  —  roie  geroobntid) 
in  foldjen  fallen.  I2  erfdjeiiieu  (insep.,  irr.).  I3  bcbaupten  (insep.,  reg.). 
14  Subj.  mode  after  indirect  speech.  I5  redjtmcifjig.  16  Grbe  (m.,  pi.  -n). 
17  ftamens.  "  in  3nmfel.  I9  what  he  should  do,  roa3  er  tbun  fottte.  (In 
English  the  infinitive  after  the  three  words,  "  how,  what,  where,"  must, in 
German,  form  a  complete  clause  with  the  auxiliaries  fotlen,  tnuffen,  or 
fonnen;  as,  "  show  him  how  to  do  it,"  jcigen  @ie  ibm,  role  er  e§  tbun  foil, 
etc.).  20  befebten  (insep.,  irr.).  21  a  picture  to  be  brought  =  that  a 
picture  should  be  brought,  or  Ucfj  etn  S3t(b  brtngen.  **  ouf.  23  ll^ntic^* 
!ett  (f.,  pi.  -en).  **  fc^Iagcnb,  auffoUenb.  2S  trcffcn  (irr.).  26  $feil  (m., 
pl.  -e).  27  3eid)en  (n-»  P1-  — )•  28  crflciren  (insep.,  reg.).  ^  al«  (Srbe. 
30  nod^  naber.  3I  to  take  aim,  gielen  (reg.).  ^  to  grow  pale,  erblaffen 
(insep.,  reg.).  33  to  burst  into,  au§brcd)en  in  (sep.,  irr.).  ^  S^rane  (f., 
pl.  -en).  *  SBogen  (m.,  pl.  53ogen).  *  ©rbfc^aft  (f.,  pl.  -en).  37  ebter 
3ungling.  38  roa^r.  "  S3etriiger  (m.,  pl.  — ).  40  ed)t.  -*1  not  even, 
fogar  nidjt  or  jelbft  ntd)t.  *  burcf)bobren  (insep.,  reg.). 


25.  Disappointed '  Hope. 

A  conjurer2  came  to3  the  court  of  a  prince,  and  asked4  his 
permission4  to  show  him  a  trick5  which  he  had6 never  yet  seen. 
The  prince,  who  was  a  kind  man,  and  knew  how  to  appre- 
ciate 7  unusual 8  skill,9  granted  the  request.  The  juggler  came 
into  the  presence 10  of  the  king  with  a  dish  of  green  peas  in  his 
hand.  An  assistant "  accompanied  him,  and  when  everything 
was  ready,  held  a  needle 12  before  the  juggler,  who  then  threw 
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the  peas  with  such  a  certainty  K  that  they  every  time  stuck14  on 
the  point 15  of  the  needle.  The  prince  expressed 16  his  satisfac- 
tion,17 and  said  :  "  You  had  a  singular 1S  idea,19  and  it  must  be 
rewarded 20  in 21  a  singular  way.21  Wait  here  a  little,  and  my 
servant  will  bring  you  what  I  have  destined  22  for  you  ;  "  and 
with  these  words  he  left  the  room.  Soon  the  servant  came,  and 
gave  the  juggler  a  purse.  Full23  of  joyous24  hope,  he  opened 
it  quickly,  but  found,  to  his  astonishment,25  nothing  but 26  peas. 
The  juggler,  amazed27  at28  such  an  insult,29  asked  what  he 
should  do  with  them.  "  Very  likely  continue  your  studies 30," 
answered  the  king's  servant ;  "  our  prince  generally  rewards 
richly  only  that  which  is  of  advantage 31  to 32  his  people,  and 
that  is  certainly  not  the  case  with  your  art 33." 

1  fcerettett.  *  Safdjenfbieter  (m.).  3  on.  4  to  ask  permission,  urn  bie 
(SrldUbntS  bitten.  5  $unftftU(f  (n.).  6  Subj.  after  indirect  way  of  speak- 
ing. 7  how  to  appreciate,  etc.  =  how  one  should,  etc.;  to  appreciate, 
fdjafeen  (reg.).  8  ungerDoljnltd),  fctten.  '  ®cfd)irftid)fett  (£.,  pi.  -en).  I0  into 
the  presence,  Dor  (ace.).  "  ©cbiilfe  (m.).  I2  9?nbel  (£.).  I3  ©idjerljeit 
(£.).  I4  ftccfen  bteiben.  ls  ©pifce  (£.).  I6  fiufjeru  (reg.).  I7  gufriebenbett 
(£.).  I8  fonberbar.  I9  3bce  (£.)•  20  bclobnen  (insep.,  reg.).  2I  in  . . .  way, 
in ...  manner,  anf . . .  SBeife,  aiif . . .  9lrt.  22  beftimmen  (insep.,  reg.).  23  uott 
(with  gen.),  or  Don  (dat).  24  frcubig.  2S  Grftcninen  (n.).  *  al8  (after 
"nothing"  and  "nowhere  "  "but  "  is  always  translated  a(S).  27  evftaunt, 
entriiftct.  28  iiber  (ace.).  29  ©djimpf  (m.).  30  ©tubium  (n.,  pi.  ©tubien). 
81  of  advantage,  t>on  9^u^en.  ^  fiir  (or  tnag  feinem  5JoIf  ^u^en  bringt). 
(£.). 


26.  Presence  of  Mind.1 

A  surgeon  had  to  bleed 2  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  By  accident 
the  point  of  the  lancet  broke,  remained  in  the  vein,3  and 
stopped  *  the  flow  of  blood.  The  question  now  was  how B  to 
expel 6  the  obstruction 7  quickly.  The  ^Esculapius  did  not  lose 
his  head  at  this  critical  moment.  He  gave  his  highness8  a 
slap 9  in  the  face,  which,  through  the  start 10  caused  by  the  sur- 
prise n  and  indignation,12  assisted  the  flow  of  blood,  and  this 
caused  the  expulsion 13  of  the  obstruction.  However,  when  the 
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attendants 14  were  about  to  seize  him,  he  said :  "  Leave  me 
alone  "  until  I  have  finished  the  bleeding,16  and  have  bandaged  " 
the  wound."  That  operation 18  terminated,19  he  threw  himself 
at  the  Sultan's  feet,20  and  explained  the  fact.21  The  Sultan  par- 
doned 22  him,  and  rewarded 23  him  for  having  M  saved  his  life  by 
retaining 25  his  presence  of  mind  in  such  a  danger. 

1  ©eifleSgegenttJart.  2  jur  2lber  laffen  (followed  by  the  dat.  of  person). 
3  Slber  (f.,  pi.  -n).  4  Dcrhtnbern  (reg.)-  5  how  to,  etc.,  how  he  should. 
6  IjerauStreiben  (sep.,  irr.).  7  SBerftopfung  (£.,  pi.  -en),  $emmung  (f.,  pi. 
-en).  8  £o'f)eit  (f.,  pi.  -en),  'Jflajeftat  (f.,  pi.  -en).  9  @rf)tag  (m.,  pi. 
©chlage),  @treid)  (m.,  pi. -e).  I0  ^cfjrecf  (m.).  "  Grftaunen  (n .).  "  <£nt* 
ruflung  (f.,  pi.  -en).  "  2lu3tretbung  (f.,  pi. -en.  — The  pupil  will  have 
noticed  that  all  derivative  nouns  with  the  final  syllables,  et,  heit,  feit, 
fdjaft,  ling  and  in,  are  of  the  feminine  gender).  I4  3)tenerfd)aft  (f.,  pi.  -en), 
©efolge  (n.).  1S  to  leave  alone,  in  ftrieben  laffen,  in  $nbe  laffen,  geben 
laffen.  I6  2(bertafe  (m.).  I7  Derbinben  (insep.,  irr.).  I8  Operation  (f.,  pi. 
-en).  —  Nouns  of  foreign  origin  ending  in  ie,  ion,  if,  tat,  are  of  the  femi- 
nine gender).  *9  beenbigen  (insep.,  reg.).  *°  at  the  Sultan's,  etc.  =  to 
the  Sultan  (dat.)  at  the  feet,  bem  @u(tan  gu  ^iijjen. — This  dative  is  used 
similar  to  the  "Dative  of  Interest,"  as :  (5r  gab  e«  mir  in  bie  £>anb,  he 
gave  it  me  into  the  hand.  2I  llmftanb  (m.,  pi.  -fta'nbe).  **  oerjeiben  (insep., 
irr.,  dat.).  23  S3clobnung  (insep.,  reg.).  24  for  having  =  that  he  had  saved. 
25  retaining,  beibebatten  (partly  sep.,  partly  insep.) ;  befyalte  bei,  bebielt  bei, 
beibebalten  or  bebatten ;  by  retaining,  boburdj,  ba§  er  . .  .  beibebielt;  or 
bebaupten  (insep.,  reg.). 


27.  The  Duke  of  Maryborough  and  the  French  Prisoner. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  noticed  the  very  handsome x  form 2 
and  warlike 3  appearance 4  of  one  of  the  prisoners  he  had  taken6 
at 6  Hochstadt.  This  battle  was  fought 7  in  1 704,  between  Eng- 
land and  France.  The  English  historians 8  however,  call  it  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  which  latter  name  is  correct  enough,  accord- 
ing to 9  the  situation 10  of  the  two  places. 

But  to  come  back n  to  the  English  general  and  the  French 
prisoner.  The  general,  as  said  above,12  was  so  much  pleased l3 
with  the  manly  appearance  of  the  Frenchman,  that  he  could  not 
help  u  making  the  following  flattering  remark  :  "  If  the  French 
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had  had  50,000  such  men  as  you  are,  we  should  not  have  gained 
the  day  so  easily."  The  Frenchman  replied  quickly :  "  By 
Jove,15  general,  our  army  has  many  men  like  me 16 ;  we  only 
want17  one  like  you." 

This  answer  was  no  doubt 18  a  good  one.  But  what  can 
have  been  the  reason  that  the  Frenchman  made19  it?  Did 
he  perhaps  think  he  might,  through  this  flattery,  turn20  the 
Duke's  good-will21  in  his  favor20? 

1  anfebnUrf}.  z  ©eftatt  (f.,  pi.  -en).  3  friegerifa.  «  tuyere  (n.),  2lu8* 
feben  (n.).  5  to  take,  gefangen  nefamen  (irr.).  6  bei.  7  fcfylagen  (in-.). 
8  ©efrf)irf)t§irf)mber.  9  na(f,  (dat),  gemtife,  311  ftolge.  10  £age  (f.,  pl.-n). 
"  to  come  back  to,  gurMfommen  auf  (sep.,  irr.).  I2  oben.  I3  erfreut 
iiber.  u  cannot  help,  nicrjt  uml)tn  tonnen;  id)  !aun  ntd)t  umfjin  . .  .  gii. 
15  53eim  Jupiter,  beim  3eu8.  I6  like  me  =  as  I,  tone  id)  (bin).  l7  unS  feljtt. 
18  ofyne  .gnjeifel.  I9  geben.  20  to  turn  in  his  favor  =  ftd)  $u  ©unften 
toenben.  2I  SSohlrooEen  (n.). 


28.   One  Smaller  than  the  Other. 

Now-a-days,1  when  a  man,  a  woman  or  a  child  wants  a  pair 
of  boots  or  shoes,  he  usually  goes  to  a  shoe-store  and  buys 
ready-made2  whatever3  he  wants  in  this  line.4  But  years  ago 
it  was  different.  There  were  no  ready-made  shoes  in  those 
days,  and  people  always  went  to  a  shoemaker,  who  took  their 
measure,5  and  then  made  the  article.6 

Now  it  happened  once  that  a  farm-laborer7  needed  a  pair  of 
boots.  He  went,  therefore,  to  the  right  place,  and  ordered 8  a 
paur  of  strong  cow-hide9  boots.  When  the  shoemaker  had 
taken  the  measure,  the  laborer  remarked,  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  going,  that  one  of  his  feet  was  a  trifle  10  larger  than  the 
other,  and  that  he  wanted  the  boots  made  accordingly.11  The 
shoemaker,  having  finished12  the  boots,  brought  them  to  the 
customer,13  who  tried "  them  on 14  at  once.  Fortunately,16  or 
unfortunately,  as  you  will,  the  laborer  put 16  the  larger  boot  on 
the  smaller  foot,  and  everything  went  well  enough.  But,  alas  ! 
when  it  was  the  other  foot's  turn,17  i.  e.  when  he  wanted  to  put 
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the  smaller  boot  on  the  larger  foot,  all  efforts 18  were  in  vain,19 
and  he  angrily  said  to  the  shoemaker,  who  was  looking  on  in 
silence 20 :  "I  told  you  to  make  one  boot  larger  than  the  other, 
and  now,  you  can  see  it  yourself,  you  have  made  one  smaller 
than  the  other." 

1  heutjutage.  2  ferttg  gemacf)t.  3  too?.  4  Slrt  (f.,  pi.  -en),  23e;;ief}ung 
(f.,  pi. -en).  s  2ttafj  (n.,  pi.  -e).  6  Slvtifel  (m.).  7  farm-laborer,  Saner 
(m.,  pi.  -it).  8  beftelleu  (insep.,  reg.).  9  rinblebern.  I0  a  trifle,  cin  tucnig. 
11  bemgemcife.  l2  fertig  habcn,  ntad)en  (reg.).  13  $unbe  (m.,  pi.  -n).  I4  to 
try  on,  attprobiercn  (reg. ;  verbs  ending  in  icreit  are  derived  from  foreign 
languages ;  they  are,  as  a  rule,  regular,  but  they  omit  ge  in  the  past  part.). 
15  g(iicf(id)cr.n>eifc.  16  giefyen  an.  17  inenn  bte  9JciI)c  am  anbern  gfafje  toar, 
or  menu  bte  Sfteihe  an  ben  anbern  ftitfe  fam.  18  23emiihung  (f.,  pi.  -en). 
19  umfonft,  DergebUci),  fnutytlos.  *  fttttfdjroeigenb. 


29.  Your  Hand  is  larger  than  Mine. 

One  afternoon  in  summer  a  mother  and  her  little  daughter, 
Anna,  were  sitting  in  their  sitting-room.1  It  was  a  plain  room, 
with  nothing  unusual 2  in  it.  In  the  centre 3  was  a  round  table, 
—  a  wooden  frame 4  with  a  marble  slab,5  —  such  as  may  be  seen 6 
almost  anywhere.  Upon  this  table  stood  two  common  porce- 
lain '  plates  ;  on  one  were  some  apples,  upon  the  other  raisins. 
Besides8  this  table  there  were  a  sofa,9  and  half  a  dozen10  chairs 
covered ll  with  hair-cloth 12 ;  on  the  walls 13  were  hanging  a  few 
cheap  but  nice  pictures,  and  a  map u  of  the  United  States.15 
The  mother  sat  in  16  one  of  the  chairs  at  the  window,  and  was 
sewing17  on  anew  summer-dress  for  her  daughter.  Little  Anna18 
sat,  or  rather 19  kneeled,20  in  a  corner  on  the  carpet,  and  played 
and  talked  in  a  child-like  way  with  her  doll,21  as  if  it  were 
really 22  a  little  living  being.23  Finally,  when  she  was  tired  M  of 
playing,26  she  arose,  and  her  eyes  *  fell  accidently  upon  the  fruit 
on  the  table.  She  wanted a7  some  raisins,  and  therefore  asked 
her  mother  to  give  her  a  handful 28 ;  but  her  mother,  being  busy 
with  sewing,  told  her  to  take  a  handful  herself.  Upon  this 
Anna  said  :  "  Will  you  not  give  me  the  raisins  yourself  ? "  Her 
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mother  then  wished  to  know  why  she  would  not  help  w  herself. 
Little  Anna  looked  at  her  mother  with  eyes  half  cast  down,30  as 
if  in  expectation 31  of  what 3a  her  mother  would  say  to  her  reply, 
and  said:  "Ah,  dear  mother,  pray33  give  me  a  handful  of 
raisins ;  you  know  your  hand  is  larger  than  mine." 

1  SSobn^immer  (neut.).  2  UngeroofjnftcfjeS  (decl.  like  an  adj.).  3  2ftitte 
(f.,  no  plur.).  4  ©eftett  (n.).  s  2Jiarmorplatte  (f.,  pi.  -n).  6  such  as  may 
be  seen  =  as  one  can  see,  trie  man  fetjen  tann.  7  ^orjeHan tetter  (m.). 
8  aitjjer  (prep.,  dat.)-  9  @opba,  or  @ofa  (n.,  pi.  -8).  I0  half  a  dozen,  em 
hatbeS  2>itt?enb.  "  iiberyjgen  (from  iibergieben).  l2  £aartud)  (n.,  pi.  -e). 
13  SSanb  (f.,  pi.  SSanbe).  u  Manblarte  (f.,  pi.  -n).  IS  S)te  SSereinigten 
©taaten.  16  auf.  "  uafyert.  I8  the  little  Anna  (any  proper  name  pre- 
ceded by  an  adj.  must  use  the  definite  article).  I9  toielmelju.  *»  fnietl 
(reg.,  better  than  fntcen).  21  $uppe  (f.,  pi.  -n).  2Z  nrirflid).  23  SBefert 
(n.,  pi.  — ),  or  ©efdjopf  (n.,  pi.  -e).  24  miibe  (adj.,  governing  the  gen.  case 
and  follows  its  object).  25  ©pteten  (n.).  *  2luge  (f.,  pi.  -n),  S5(icf  (m., 
pi.  -e).  27  She  wanted,  fie  toottte  haben,  fie  roiinfcfyte.  28  §anboott  (f.). 
29  to  help  one's  self,  julangen.  ^  to  cast  down,  iueberfcf)lagen  (sep., 
irr.) ;  with  eyes  half  cast  down  =  with  half  cast  down  eyes.  31  (£rtt)CH> 
tung  (f.,  pi.  -en).  ^  of  what  =  what.  33  bttte  (td^  bitte). 


30.  Cunning.1 

A  rich  nobleman  missed 2  from  his  dining-room 3  at  his  coun- 
try-seat 4  a  great  deal  of  silverware.5  There  was  no  other  way  to 
account  for 6  his  loss  than  to  say  that 7  somebody  had  stolen  it. 
The  question  now  was,  who  was  the  thief?  A  stranger  could8 
not  very  well  have  come 8  into  the  house  in  the  day-time,9  with- 
out being  seen  by  some  of  the  domestics ;  and  by  night  it  was 
still  less  possible,10  for  windows  and  doors  were  securely  u  locked 
and  bolted,12  and,  besides,13  there  was  always  a  large,  ferocious  w 
dog  around  the  house.  So  one  among  the  servants  in  the  house 
must  be  the  thief.  But  all  endeavors  to  get  upon  the  track  of 
the  guilty  one  15  were  fruitless.  Finally  something  occurred  to 
the  nobleman  which,  he  thought,  would  have  the  desired  effect.16 
For  this  purpose  17  he  one  evening  summoned 18  to  his  room  all 
whom  he  suspected,19  and  addressed 20  them  in  the  following 
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manner :  "  Among  you  is  most  certainly  the  one  who  stole  my 
silverware,  and  I  (shall)  now  positively11  detect M  him."  In 
order  to  make  his  plan  work  well,  he  ordered  his  servants  to 
stand  around  a  large  table,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
room ;  then  he  worked  out  his  plan.  First  he  muttered 23  all 
sorts  of  *  unintelligible 25  words,  and,  at  the  same  time,  struck 
with  a  short,  black  stick  now 26  upon  the  table  before  him,  then  * 
about  him ;  then  he  ordered  his  servants  to  hold  up 27  now  one, 
now  the  other,  hand,  then  both  ;  or  to  stand  upon  one  leg,  or 
to  stoop.  Finally,  when  he  thought  that,  through  his  words, 
intelligible  as  well  as  unintelligible,  he  had  directed 28  their  whole 
attention 29  upon  M  his  hocus  pocus,30  he  believed  it  was  time  to 
strike  the  decisive  blow.31  He  therefore  ordered  them,  one  and 
all,32  to  put 33  their  heads  under  the  table.  This  being  done,  he 
asked  quickly,  not  giving  them  any  time  for  consideration ** : 
"Are  you  ready?  Have  you  your  heads  under  the  table?" 
They  all,  to  a  man,35  promptly  replied  "  Yes,  sir."  He  followed 
quickly  with  his  final  question  :  "The  thief  also  ?  "  And,  sure 
enough,36  he  succeeded  in  his  plan.37  The  coachman,38  big  fool 39 
that  he  was,  answered  :  "  Yes,  sir." 

1  £ift  (f.).  a  toermtffen  (insep.,  reg.).  3  dining-room,  ©pctfestmnter  (n.). 
4  £anbbau3  (n.).  s  @tlbergerat  (n.,  pi.  -e).  6  to  account  for,  erfldren 
(insep.,  reg.).  7  than  to  say  that  =  than  that,  dt8  baft.  8  could  have  come, 
tyatte  fornmen  fonnen.  9  jur  Xage^eit  (f.,  pi.  -en).  I0  still  less  possible, 
nod)  roeniger  mbglid).  "  ftdjer,  feft.  I2  oerrtegeln  (insep.,  reg.).  I3  aufjer* 
bent  (adv.).  14  gritnmtg.  I5  to  get  upon  the  track  of  the  guilty  one,  bent 
©djutbigen  cmf  bte  @pur  311  lommen.  16  SBirfung  (f.,  pi.  -en).  l7  in  biefer 
2lbfid)t.  18  to  summon,  rufen  loffen.  I9  in  2$erbad)t  baben.  20  anrebeu 
(sep.,  reg.).  2I  ftdjerlid),  abfolut.  M  entbecfen  (insep.,  reg.).  23  brummen 
(reg.).  **  allerlei.  2S  untoerftanbltci).  *  now . . .  then,  balb . . .  balb.  27  to 
hold  up,  in  bie  £>obe  311  batten.  28  to  direct  upon,  ridjten  auf  (reg.). 
29  Stufmerffamfcit  (f.,  pi.  -en).  »  $ofii«^ofu8  (m.).  3I  to  strike  the 
decisive  blow,  ben  entfdjeibenben  ®d)lag  ju  tbun.  M  one  and  all,  alle  unb 
jebcr,  manntglid|.  33  ftecfen  (reg.).  *  jnr  llbertegung  (f.),  (Srnja'gung  (f., 
pi.  -en).  ^  to  a  man  =  to  the  last  man,  bi§  auf  ben  le^ten  9JJann.  36  sure 
enough,  gair^  gcroijj,  rid)tig,  inaljrlid),  tnaljrljaftig.  37  to  succeed  in  his 
plan,  bev  ^ptan  gelang  ibm,  e^  gelang  itjm  mtt  bem  ^3(an;  eg  gelingt  mir,  I 
succeed.  38  £utfd)er  (m.).  ^  big  fool  =  the  big  fool,  ber  grofje  9?arr. 
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81.  Elizabeth's  Death. 

False  reports l  of  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England, 
had  often  been  spread 2  about.  A  magistrate 3  of  a  city  in  Eng- 
land, who  had  several  times  been  deceived 4  by  these  rumors, 
said  at  last,  that  he  would  never  believe  the  report  until  he  saw 
it  signed6  under  her  own  hand.6 

Well  said,  faithful7  subject,8  to  believe  in9  the  infallible10  and 
ruling "  hand  of  thy  sovereign 12 ;  but,  remember,  it  is  best  to 
think  first,  and  then  to  speak  or  act.13 

1  ©eriidjt  (n.,  pi.  -e).  2  to  be  spread  about,  ftd)  tjerbretten  (reg.).  3  Wla* 
gifrratSperfon.  4  taufdjen  (reg.).  s  unterfdjreiben  (insep.,  irr.).  6  under 
her  own  hand,  eigenbcinbig  (Don  ibr).  7  getreii.  8  llntertbon  (n.,  pi. -en). 
9  an  (ace.).  I0  unfebtbar.  "  orbnenb,  entfdjeiben.  I2  SanbeSberr  (m.,  pi. 
-en),  tabesfiirft  (m.,  pi.  -en).  13  hanbetn  (reg.). 


32.  Except1  the  Mayor. 

Foote,  the  great  English  comic  actor,8  was  travelling  one  day 
in  the  west 3  of  England,  and  dined  at  an  inn.  When  the  cloth4 
was  removed,4  the  landlord  asked  him,  how  he  liked5  his 
dinner.  "I  have  dined  as  well  as  any  man  in  old  England," 
answered  Foote.  "Except  the  mayor,"  cried  the  host.  "I 
don't  except6  anybody  whatever7,"  said  Foote.  "But  you 
must ! "  bawled 8  the  host  again.  "  I  wont9 !  "  "  You  must !  " 
At  length  the  landlord,  who  was  a  petty  magistrate,10  ended  the 
strife  by  taking  Foote  before  the  mayor,  who  observed  that  it 
had  been  customary  in  that  town  for  a  great  number  of  years  u 
always  to  except  the  mayor;  so12  he  fined13  the  actor  one 
shilling.14  Upon  this  decision,16  Foote  paid  the  shilling,  and 
remarked  at  the  same  time,  that  he  thought 16  the  landlord  the 
greatest  fool  in  Christendom,17  except  the  Mr.  Mayor. 

1  auSgenommen  (past  part.).  2  $omifer.  3  im  SBeften.  4  to  remove  the 
cloth,  abbeden.  s  gefatteu  (insep.,  irr.).  6  auSnehmen  (sep.,  irr.).  7  burd)* 
au§.  *  fd)reien  (irr.).  '  I  will  not.  I0  fteiner  23eamter.  "  for  a  great  etc. 
etne  grofje  Hngabt  Don  Safyren,  or  felt  oielen  3ahren.  "  bem^ufolge,  folg* 
lid).  I3  ftrafen  (um).  M  ©d)itting  (m.,  pi.  -e).  ls  upon  this  decision, 
(Off  bteje  entf^eibung  bin.  16  Ijolten  fur  (ace.).  I7  (£briftenbeit  (f.). 
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33. 

BOSTON,  May  i2th,  I882.1 
My  dearest  Cousin 2 ! 

I  am  exceedingly*  grateful 4  to  you  for  the  complete 6  and  very 
interesting  description 6  you  gave  me  in  your  last  letter,  of  the 
different  cities  and  places,  especially  in  Germany,  where  you 
have  been  stopping7  during  your  sojourn8  in  Europe.  But, 
most  of  all,9  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation10  to  stay11 
with 12  you. 

Your  full  description  of  that  country  and  its  people "  has 
aroused 14  my  desire  to  go  to  such  a  degree,15  that  I  can  no 
longer  resist 16  your  well-meant "  wish  and  offer.18 

I  only  needed  to  decide,  for  my  folks  had  given  me  their 
consent 19  long  ago. 

Hoping20  to  hear  from  you  soon,  believe  me,21 

Your  sincere  M  cousin, 

N.  N. 

1  23ofton,  ben  }tt>otften  2Rai  —  ben  12ten  Sftai.  z  (Eouftne  (female  cousin). 
SSettcr  (male).  3  anfeerorbentlid).  4  banfbar  (dat.).  s  toollftciubig.  6  23e* 
fdjreibung  (f.,  pi.  -en).  7  to  stop,  jidj  ouffjalten  (sep.,  irr.).  8  SBIeiben 
(n.).  9  am  allermeiften.  I0  ©intabung  (f.,  pi.  -en).  "  bteiben  (in-.).  12  bei. 
13  Nation  (f.,  pi.  -en),  or  £eute  (pi.).  I4  erregen  (insep.,  reg.).  IS  ©vab 
(m.,  pi.  -e).  I6  nriberftefyen  (insep.,  irr.).  17  raofytgetneint.  I8  5lnerbteten 
(n.).  *  (SinurilUgung  (f.,  pi.  -en).  M  in  the  hope  that,  in  ber  £offnung, 
bafj.  2I  oerbleibe  id^.  M  aufric^ttg. 


34. 

BERLIN,  June  iyth,  1882. 
My  dearest  Cousin,  Helene  ! 

I  cannot  in l  words  express 2  with  what  delight  I  read  that 
surprising 3  news  in  your  letter.  Do  come 4  as  soon  as  possible. 
Bring  no  unnecessary 5  things  with  you 6 ;  at  least,7  do  not  buy 
anything  new,  as  gloves,  shoes,  etc.,  for  you  can  purchase  every- 
thing much  cheaper  here  than  in  America,  and  things  here  are 
certainly8  as  good  and  as  nice  as  they  are  there.  I  wish,  how- 
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ever,  that  you  would  bring  me  a  few  articles,  books,  etc.,  a  list 
of  which  I  will  send  you 9  the  next  time 10  I  write  to  you. 

How  very  glad  I  shall  be  to  introduce  u  you  to  some  of  the 
friends  I  have  made  here.  They  are  very  sociable 12  and  pleas- 
ant people,  and  you  will  be  surprised 13  at  seeing  in  how  short  a 
time  you  will  be  able  to  converse  u  with  them  in  German.  They 
are  so  patient,  and  take  15  so  much  pains,15  and  yet  they  all 
understand  English  ;  in  fact,™  English  is  taught  in  the  upper  " 
classes  of  all  the  schools. 

My  best  wishes  to  18  our  friends,  and,  most  of  all,  to  yourself, 

fr°m  Yours  truly,19 

N.  N. 

1  in,  tntt.  2  cmSbrMen  (reg.).  8  iiberrafd&en  (insep.,  reg.).  4  do  come, 
!omme  fa,  or  boc!).  5  unnotifj.  6  to  bring  with  one's  self,  mitbrtngen  (irr.). 
7  roenigftenS.  8  ftdjerlid).  9  a  list  of  which  I  will  send  you  =  of  which 
I  will  send  you  a  list,  tuobon  id)  bir  etne  Stjle,  etc.  xo  the  next  time  that. 
"  toorftcllen  (reg.,  dat.).  "  aefetltg.  I3  crftount.  **  ft$  unterbalten  (mit). 
15  to  take  much  pains,  fid)  iriele  2ftiU)e  geben.  16  in  ber  £bat.  17  ober 
(adj.).  18  an  (ace.).  I9  treu. 


35. 

DRESDEN,  July  4th,  1882. 
My  very  dear  Cousin  ! 

Shortly l  after 2  having  written  my  last  letter  to  you,  I  made 
preparations 8  for  my  departure  from  Berlin  to  Dresden,  where 
I  arrived  the  day  before  yesterday.4  As  the  Germans  in  Dres- 
den do  not  celebrate 5  the  Fourth  of  July,6 1  cannot  do  it  any 
better ''  myself  than  by  writing  to  you. 

I  found  the  journey  from  Berlin  to  Dresden  far  less  disagree- 
able than  that  from  Paris  to  Lyons  a  year  ago.  The  roads  were 
not  so  dusty,8  on  account  of9  a  nice,10  refreshing11  rain  the 
day  previous.12  On  the  whole,13  the  roads  here  all  over  the 
country  M  are  made  pleasant  and  cool  by 15  the  shade-trees,  or, 
in  some  places,  by  the  fruit-trees  which  are  planted  on 17  either  u 
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side.  The  country  varies 19  between  slight  20  elevations 21  and 
level  ground,22  and  is  by  no  means 23  so  rocky 24  and  mountain- 
ous,26 as  that  which  I  saw  from  Paris  to  Lyons.  The  weather 
was  delightful,  and  just  as  one  would  wish  it. 

I  have  already  paid  several  visits,  and  have  seen  a  large  part 
of  the  city,  which  I  like  "  very  much,  especially  the  Altstadt,87 
as  it  is  called,  to  distinguish 28  it  from  the  Neustadt.27 

The  streets  are  remarkably w  clean,  very  broad  and  well- 
paved.80  The  principal  street 81  is  elegant,  and  runs 32  from  Alt- 
stadt  to  Neustadt  across  the  magnificent "  bridge  of  the  Elbe.84 

You  will  now  wonder,  how  I  can  be  so  well  acquainted  with 
these  localities  *  after  a  stay  of  only  one  week.  I  owe  **  all  this 
to  our  friend,  Mr.  B.,  who  has  been  kind  enough  to  introduce 
me  to  some  distinguished 37  people,  and  to  conduct  me  about 
town,38  describing39  to  me  everything  noteworthy.40  He  has 
also  invited  me  to  dine  with  his  family  at  his  country  residence, 
which  stands  on  an  eminence 41  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and 
from  which,  in  clear  weather,  a  splendid  view "  may  be  had  ** 
for  miles  around,44  nearly  into  Bohemia.  If  I  continue  to  like 
Dresden 45  as  I  do  so  far,  I  shall  stay  here  for  the  rest  of  my 
time  *"  in  Europe,  and  your  next  letter,  and  soon  yourself,  will 
in  all  probability47  find  me  at  No.  4  Konigs-Strasse,  74. 

Pray,  consider48  once  more  my  oft  repeated49  request  to 
come,  and  to  spend 60  with  me  the  rest  of  my  stay  in  Germany. 

Please  present 51  my  best  regards 51  to  our  friends,  and  take 
many,  many  to  yourself  from 

Your  most 52  sincere  cousin, 

N.  N. 

1  furj.  2  after,  nadjbem.  3  to  make  preparations,  33orbereitungen 
trcffen  (irr.).  4  the  day  bef.  yesterday,  rjorgeftern.  s  feiern  (reg.).  6  ber 
trierte  3iill.  7  any  better  =  better.  8  fiaubig.  9  On  account  of,  roegen 
(gen.).  I0  fdjou.  "  erfrijd)enb.  "  toorber  (adv.).  I3  on  the  whole,  im 
©anjen  genommen,  uberbaupt.  u  all  over  the  country,  burcf)  ba§  ganje 
2anb.  ls  burd).  I6  an.  l7  auf.  I8  betbe.  I9  ftc^  deranbern  (insep.,  reg.), 
abtue^feln  (sep.,  reg.).  *°  flein.  "  Stnbobe  (f .,  pi.  -n).  **  level  ground, 
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(Sbene  (£.,  pi.  -n).  23  feine«tt>eg8.  **  felftg.  2S  gebirgtg.  *  gefaflen  (insep., 
irr.).  27  SUtftabt,  9?euftabt,  German  words  for  old  and  new  city.  28  unter* 
frfjeiben  (insep.,  irr.).  29  bemerfett§raert,  befonbers.  3°  uiofjlge^ftaftert. 
31  §auptfh;a{;e  (f.,  pi.  -n.).  **  (aitfen  (irr.),  gehen  (irr.).  33  pradjttg,  Ijerr* 
lid).  "  eibbrftdfe  (f.,  pi.  -n).  3S  ?ofalitat  (f.,  pi.  -en),  OrtHdjfeit  (f,,  pi. 
-en).  *  tjerbanfen  (insep.,  reg,  dat.  of  person).  37  angefehen,  adjtbar 
(adj.).  38  to  conduct  about,  tyerumfiUjren  in  bcr  @tabt.  »  befdjveiben 
(insep.,  irr.,  dat.).  4°  beadjtenSrocrt.  4I  Srhofyung  (f.,  pi.  -en).  **  2(u8= 
fld()t  (f.,  pi.  -en).  43  may  be  had,  man  lann  ^aben.  **  for  miles  around, 
OUf  2Jietten  tm  Utn!rei§.  4S  if  I  continue  to  like  Dresden  as  I  do  so  far, 
tt)enn  mir  £)re8ben  ferner  gefallt,  iute  bisfjer.  46  for  the  rest  of  my  time, 
ttwfjrenb  meiner  iibrigen  3^it.  47  in  all  probability,  aEer  2Ba^rfdieinUd)fett 
nad).  48  ertoagen  (reg.),  bebenten  (irr.).  49  oft  ttneberbott.  s°  ^ubrtngen 
(sep.,  irr.).  sl  to  present  best  regards,  beftenS  grufeen  (reg.).  52 


36.  Put  on1  your  Spectacles. 

It  has  been  customary  at  all  times,  among2  all  civilized3 
nations,  for  every  witness 4  at  a  court  of  justice 5  to  take  an  oath.6 
This  is  done 7  by 8  the  witness  holding 8  up  either  his  right  hand, 
or  the  thumb,9  the  index 10  and  the  middle  finger  n  of  his  right 
hand,  while  the  oath  is  read12  to  him.  Another  manner  of 
administering  the  oath18  is  to  cause  the  witness  to  kiss  "the 
Holy  Bible. 

It  occurred  once  that  a  dyer16  was  before  a  court  as  a 
witness.  He  was  told  to  hold  up  his  right  hand  to  take  the 
usual  oath.  His  hand,  however,  was  quite  black,  a  natural 17 
consequence 18  of  his  calling.19  The  judge,  being 20  near-sighted,21 
thought  he  had  on 22  gloves,23  which  is  contrary  to  law,24  and 
told  him  to  take  them  off.26  The  dyer,  not  at  all 26  slow  to 
answer,  replied  :  "Put  on27  your  spectacles,  my  lord." — Some 
one  wondered,  what  a  witness  would  hold  up,  if  he  had  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  both  of  his 28  hands  and  arms. 

1  to  put  on,  ouffe^en.  2  bei.  3  ciDilifteren,  bilben.  4  3ell9e  (m-)-  s  court 
of  justice,  ©erirfjt  (n.).  6  to  take  on  oath,  einen  (Sib  abtegen.  7  this  is 
done,  ba§  gefcbieljt.  8  by  holding  up,  in  bie  £ol)e  batten,  or  anffycben  = 
baburd),  bafj.  9  £>aumen  (m.).  I0  3eigefinger  (m.).  "  2fttttelfinger  (m.). 
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12  borkfen  (dative).  I3  ben  (Sib  abnebmen,  fcf)tt)oren  laffen.  u  luffen. 
15  heittge  ©thrift  (£.).  I6  Barber  (m.).  17  itaturltd).  I8  ftolge  (£.).  19  53e« 
rilf  (m.).  TO  being  =  who  was  (see  remarks  at  the  end  o£  notes). 
21  near-sighted,  fuvjftdjttg.  **  to  have  on,  anljoben.  23  Jpanbfchul)  (m.,pl. 
-e).  24  contrary  to  law,  gegen  bd8  ©eje{3,  or  gefe^ttubrig  (adj.).  2S  to  take 
off,  au8$iehen.  26  not  at  all  slow  to  answer,  burdjaud  nicbt  langfam  im^lnt- 
toorten.  27  to  put  on,  aiiffefeen.  28  both  of  his  =  his  both. 


Remarks  on  the  Present  Participle. 

a}  The  English  present  participle,  as  has  been  said  above, 
is  expressed  in  German  in  various  ways.  If  it  replaces  a  rela- 
tive pronoun,  it  must  be  expressed  in  German  with  the  verb  in 
the  corresponding  tense : 

1.  A  man  speaking  well  of  everybody. 

Sin  9JJann,  toelcfyer  ©ute§  Don  jebermann  fpric^t. 

2.  The  judge  being  near-sighted. 
3)er  Sfacfyter,  toelcfyer  fur$fi$tig  toar. 

b)  However,  the  present  participle  in  English  is  used  very 
frequently  by  itself,  to  denote  "  time,  cause  or  reason  "  ;  in  this 
case  it  must  be  replaced  by  a  conjunction  and  the  personal 
verb. 

I.  When  the  present  participle  expresses  time,  the  conjunc- 
tions are  al3  ("  when,"  or  "  as  "),  nacfybem  ("  after  "),  or  inbem 
("while"),  as: 

1.  Going  to  Boston  I  met  my  friend. 

2(I§  icfy  nac^  SBofton  ging,  begegnete  id^  metnem  greunbe. 

2.  Having  worked  all  day  he  took  a  walk. 

•ftac^bem  er  ben  gan^en  ^tag  gearbeitet  ^atte,  ging  er  \$te 
gteren. 

3.  Opening  the  books,  she  found  her  exercise. 
Snbem  ftc  bag  33u$  offnete,  fanb  fie  ifyre  SlufgaBe. 

II.  When  the  present  participle  expresses  a  cause  or  reason, 
the  conjunctions  to  be  used  are  ba  ("as,"  or  "since  "),  toeil 
("because"),  as: 
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1.  Being  sick,  he  cannot  go  out. 

2)a  er  Iran!  ift,  lann  er  nicfyt  auSgefyen. 

2.  This  being  the  case,  we  will  not  go. 

£>a  bte§  ber  gaU  ift,  tootten  fair  nicr/t  gefyen. 

The  progressive  form  in  English,  however,  does  not  come 
under  these  rules,  but  is  simply  expressed  by  the  corresponding 
finite  verb  in  German,  as  : 

He  was  going  =  he  went,  er  ging. 

He  was  writing  a  letter  =  he  wrote  a  letter,  er  fitter)  etnen 


37.  General  Washington  and  the  Corporal.1 

During  the  Revolutionary  War 2  of  America,  a  corporal  was 
sent  with  a  little  band3  of  soldiers  to  repair4  one  of  the  fortifi- 
cations.5 A  heavy  beam  was  to  be  raised,6  the  weight  of 
which 7  was  beyond  their  strength,8  and  the  corporal  could  often 
be  heard 9  calling  :  "  Heave  away 10 !  Now  it  goes  "  !  Heave 
again  ! "  He  was  standing  there  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
instead  of  lending  a  hand.12  An  officer,  not  in  uniform,  was 
just  passing  on  horseback,13  and  asked  the  overseer  why  he  did 
not  render  a  little  aid.14  The  latter  astonished,  turned  around 
with  all  the  pomp  of  an  emperor,  and  said  :  "  Sir,  I  am  a  cor- 
poral." "  Ah  !  are  you  ?  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Corporal,  I 
was  not  aware 15  of  that,"  said  the  officer,  taking  off  his  hat  and 
bowing.16  Then,  dismounting,17  he  lifted  until  the  perspiration 18 
stood  in  drops  on  his  forehead. 

When  finally  the  beam  was  raised  to  its  position,19  the  officer 
turned  to  the  great  corporal  and  said :  "  Mr.  Corporal,  when 
you  have  another  such  job 20  and  have  not  men  enough,  send 
for  your  commander-in-chief,21  and  I  shall  gladly  come  and 
help  you  a  second  time." 

Words  cannot  describe  the  embarrassment  of  the  corporal, 
who  thus  learned  that  this  officer  was  Gen.  Geo.  Washington. 
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t'  (m.,  pi.  -c).  *  $KetooIutton«*trteg  (m.,  pi.  -e).  3  SKotte  (£., 
pi.  -n),  ®d)ar  (f.,  pi.  -en),  $ompagnie  (f.,  pi.  -n),  £aufen  (m.).  4  au8- 
beffcrn.  5  ©djanje  (f.,  pi.  -n).  6  ntufcte  in  bic  £ol)e  gehoben  roerben. 
7  the  weight  of  which  —  whose  weight,  beffen  ®ett)id)t,  or  @d)roere.  8  was 
beyond  their  strength,  ging  iibcr  ibre  $rafte  (pi.  of  $raft),  or  ©tarfc. 
9  could  be  heard  =  one  could  hear.  10  §ebet  gu  !  or  grifd)  JU  !  "  jefct 
geljt  e«  =  gebt'8.  "  instead  of  lending  a  hand,  anflatt  $ilfe  SU  leiflcn,  or 
gu  belfen  ("  instead  of  lending,"  see  remarks  at  the  end  of  these  notes). 
13  to  be  passing  on  horseback,  Dorbeireiten.  u  to  render  a  little  aid,  cm 
ftenig  £ilfe  letjlen.  ls  to  be  aware  of  it,  e8  hriffen.  I6  fto^  derneigen. 
17  abfhigen.  "  @^roci6  (m.).  **  $Iafe  (m.),  @tette  (f.).  »  Slrbeit  (f.), 
©cfc^aft  (n.).  2I  ber  Oberbefeblsljaber. 


Further  Remarks  on  the  English  Present  Participle. 

a)  When  the  present  participle  in  English  depends  upon  a 
verb  or  a  noun,  it  is  rendered  in  German  by  the  infinitive  with 
&u,  as  : 

1.  He  began  writing. 

@r  fing  an  &u  fd;reiben. 

2.  She  stopped  singing. 
@tc  (>orte  auf  ^u  {tngen. 

3.  The  art  of  painting. 
S)ic  ^unft  gu  malen. 

4.  The  pleasure  of  seeing  him. 
$)a§  3Sergniigen,  tfyn  511  fe^en. 

^)  When  the  English  present  participle  is  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  one  of  the  following  words :  "instead  of"  (anftatt), 
"on,  upon,  with,  without"  (ofyne),  it  is  translated  in  German  by 
the  corresponding  preposition  and  the  infinitive  with  ^u,  as : 

1.  He  is  reading  instead  of  writing. 
@r  Ueft,  anftatt  511  fcfyreiben. 

2.  He  went  away  without  saying  a  word. 
@r  ging  fort,  ofyne  em  3Sort  $u  fagen. 

3.  He  has  decided  on  going  into  the  country. 
@r  fyat  befcfyloffen,  auf  bag  2anb  gu  ge^en. 
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88.  Among  Friends  any  Trifle  is  of  Talue. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
saying  for1  the  slightest 2  cause 3 :  "  I'll  bet  you4 !  "  or  "  What 
will  you  bet  ?  "  This  habit  has  become  almost  an  annoyance.5 
The  words  are  used  apparently 6  to  strengthen  some  assertion.7 
Not  only  boys,  but  even  men  use  the  expression,  though  one 
would  judge 8  that  they  would  have  a  better  idea  of  propriety.' 
What  these  people  bet  varies 10  from  five  cents  to  five  dollars,  or 
more.  And  we  may  hear  a  little  street-urchin  u  say  :  "  I'll  bet 
you  five  dollars  ! "  when,  at  the  same  time,  the  little  fellow 
never  saw  or,  at  least,  never  possessed  "  that  sum  of  money. 

Well,  what  matters  it "  ?  The  bet  would  perhaps  never  be 
paid,  and,  moreover,14  this  is  the  country  for  betting.16  But 
men  do  not  bet  money  only ;  we  hear  of  all  sorts 16  of  comical 
bets,  especially  at  election-time.17  For  example  :  a  supper,  a 
new  hat,  a  wheelbarrow  ride,18  etc. 

But,  proceeding  to 19  our  real  anecdote,  we  find  an  amusing 20 
result 21  of  a  betting-affair.22  It  seems  that  a  well-known  French 
philosopher  was  at  one  time  the  president  of  a  philosophical 
society.  A  dull 23  member  contradicted24  spme  assertion  he  had 
made,  and  to  make  his  case  more  probable,25  exclaimed  :  "  I'll 
bet  you  my  head  that  you  are  wrong26."  A  wittier  answer  than 
the  one  the  president  made  is  not  heard  every  day.  "  I  accept 
your  offer27/'  ne  replied,  "for  among  friends  any  trifle  is  of 
value."  The  question  arises 28 :  Did  the  shallow 2a  member  feel 
the  sarcasm? 

1  bet.  2  gerinfl.  3  ©etegenbett  (£.,  pi.  -en).  4  I'll  bet  you!  3d)  toette 
(£%,  or  3f)nen) !  5  ^tage  (f.,  pi.  -n),  ftifttgfeit  (f.,  pi.  -en).  6  fd)ein» 
bar.  7  2?ehauptnng  (f.,  pi.  -en).  8  erroarten,  nrteilcn.  '  feeling  for  pro- 
priety, ©cfuljl  fur  Slnftaiib.  I0  roedjfeln.  "  ©trafcenlanfcr  (m.),  ©affen* 
bube  (m.,  pi.  -u).  I2  bcft^en.  I3  what  matters  it,  toaS  macfyt  e8  an§,  tt>a8 
ttjut  e§,  tuas  Uegt  baran.  u  iiberbieS.  IS  jitm  SSetten.  16  all  sorts,  attcrleu 
17  pr  .Beit  ber  2Ba^(.  "  @cf)ubfarren^al)rt  (f.).  X9  to  go  over  to,  ttber* 
gctjeu  auf.  20  intevcffant.  2l  9JefnItat  (n.,  pi.  -c).  M  SSette  (f.,  pi.  -n). 
23  geiftlo«,  frf)tt5ad)!opfig.  24  ttribertyredjen  (dat.).  25  hjatjvfc!)einlid).  **  to 
be  wrong,  imrerfjt  ^aben ;  to  be  right,  red)t  baben.  27  ^tnerbietcn  (n.). 
28  jetn.  29  frfjal. 
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39.  Shakespeare  as  a  Mimic  Monarch.1 

Shakespeare,  the  great  dramatic  writer  and  actor,  was  in  every 
respect 2  a  great  man.  We  have  in  his  works  numberless  proofs 
of  his  genius,  and  in  his  life,  of  his  presence  of  mind.  His  life 
is  marked  3  by  the  most  extraordinary  events,  the  most  favor- 
able 4  of  which  was  probably  that  he  lived  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  who  herself  was  a  most 6  learned  woman,  and  knew 
how  a  man  like  Shakespeare  was  to  be  appreciated. 

It  happened  one  evening  that  Shakespeare  was  playing  before 
the  queen  the  part6  of  a  king  in  one  of  his  tragedies.7  The 
queen  wished  to  know  if  he  were  true  to8  his  character,  or 
whether  he  could  be  induced 9  to  forget  the  dignity 10  of  the 
monarch  for  a  moment.  She,  therefore,  dropped  her  handker- 
chief, as  if  by  accident,11  upon  the  stage  at  his  feet.  But  the 
mimic  monarch,  never  losing  sight  of  his  character 12  as  king, 
nor  wanting  in  respect  to  the  real  queen,13  spoke,  as  if  nothing 
outside  u  of  the  regular  part  had  happened  :  "  However,  before 
this  is  done/5  let  us  pick  up 16  the  handkerchief  of  our  sister." 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  impromptu  speech 17 
on  the  stage ;  every  word  is  in  keeping 18  with  his  genius. 

1  ©djaufpieterfb'nig  (m.,  pi.  -e).  2  SBejtebnng  (f.,  pi.  -en).  3  au3ge,}eid)* 
net  (bnrd)).  *  giinftig.  s  hodjft.  6  SRotle  (f.,  pi.  -n).  7  Xrauerfpiel  (n., 
pi.  -e),  Xragbbte  (f.,  pi.  -n).  8  true  to,  getreii  (dat).  9  uerletten,  beroegen, 
Dercmlaffeu.  I0  Siivbe  (f.,  pi.  -n).  "  al§  ob  burd)  3ufa^«  12  never  losing 
sight  of  his  character,  nie  bie  SRolle  be§  $onig§  ou§  bem  ©eftd)t  Derlicrenb. 
13  nor  wanting  in  respect  to  the  real  queen,  nod)  gegen  ben  3Mpeft  bet 
ttrirfltdjen  $onigtn  oerftofeenb.  I4  anfjerhalb  (preposition).  ls  gefdjc&en. 
16  aufhcbcn,  aufnebmen.  ll  £8orte  au8  bem  ©tegreif.  I8  im  (Sinflang  (m., 
pi.  -flange).  

40.  Covered  with  Earth. 

A  certain  doctor  in  London  had  the  bad *  habit  of  never  pay- 
ing his  debts,2  if  he  could  possibly  frighten  his  creditors.3  It 
happened  that  he  owed  a  sum  of  money  to  a  man  who  had 
paved  the  street  before  his  house.  After  several  fruitless 
attempts  to  obtain*  his  pay  from  the  doctor,  he  caught6  him 
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one  day  as  he  was  stepping 6  from  his  carriage  before  his  own 
door,  and  again  demanded 7  the  pay  for  his  work.  The  doctor, 
in  his  usual  rough  way,  tried  to  frighten  him.  He  called  him  a 
rascal  and  a  fraud,8  and  said  that  the  work  was  badly  done,  that 
the  pavement  was  spoiled,9  and  then  covered  with  sand  and 
earth,  so  that  it  could  not  be  seen,  and  that  he  would  never  pay 
for  such  work. 

The  paver  was  frightened 10  neither  by ll  the  harsh 12  manner 
of  the  doctor,  whom  he  well  knew,  nor  by  that  of  any  other 
person,  especially  when  anybody  did  him  wrong,13  as  in  this 
case  ;  so  he  gave  back  as  much  as  he  had  received,  by  saying : 
"  Doctor  !  Mine  is  not  the  only  bad  work  that  is  buried  under 
the  earth.  Neither  does  it  lie  as  deep  as  some." 

The  doctor  was  pleased  with  this  ready  M  wit,  took  him  into 
his  office,15  and  paid  his  bill  with  good  grace.16 

'ubet,  bofe.  z  @cf)iilben  (pi.).  3  Olaiibtger.  4  erhatten.  5  erttrifdjen. 
6  fteigen  ait§.  7  forbern.  8  S3etriic|cr.  9  Dcrberben.  10  to  be  frightened, 
erfdjretfen.  "  iibcr.  I2  jlfirnuid),  laut.  I3  to  do  wrong,  Unred)t  tfyun. 
14  jd)uett.  ls  ^rtDarsimmer.  I6  Slnftanb  (m.). 


41.  The  Braye  Soldier. 

The  celebrated  English  general,  Elliot,  while  inspecting l  the 
sentinels  one  day,  during  the  siege  of2  Gibraltar,  came  upon3  a 
German  soldier,  who  neither  "shouldered"  nor  "presented 
arms4,"  but  stood  there 5  immovable.  " Do  you  not  know  me, 
my  son?"  the  general  said  to  the  soldier,  "or  why  do  you  not 
do6  your  duty?" 

The  soldier  answered  with  self-command 7 :  "I  know  you, 
general,  and  my  duty  very  well ;  but  just  now  two  ringers  of  my 
right  hand  have  been  shot  off,  therefore  I  am  not  able  8  to  hold 
the  musket."  "Why  do  you  not  go  then,  and  have9  them 
dressed?"  General  Elliot  continued.  "Because,"  replied  the 
soldier,  "in  Germany  one  is  not  allowed  to  leave  his  post  until 
relieved11." 
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The  general  immediately  dismounted,1*  and  said  :  "  Give  me 
your  musket  and  your  cartridge-box.11  I  will  relieve  you  that 
you  may  u  have  your  wound  dressed."  The  soldier  obeyed, 
but  went  first  to  the  next  guardhouse,15  reported16  that  the 
general  was  standing  guard,17  and,  not  till  18  then,  did  he  have 
his  mutilated  u  hand  dressed. 

As  he  was  no  longer  fit  for  w  service,  he  was  discharged,21  and 
received  a  considerable  22  present  from  the  general,  who  sent  an 
account  of  the  incident  n  to  London.  When  the  soldier  arrived 
in  the  capital  of  England,  King  George  sent  for24  him  to  come 
to  the  palace,  gave  him  a  rich  reward,  and  made  him  an  officer 
for  life.25 

1  beftdjtigen,  inftncieren  (milit.).  a  23efagerung  (f.)  don.  3  to  come  upon, 
antreffen  (sep.,  irr.).  4  to  shoulder,  present  arms,  ba§  ©eroefjr  fdjultern, 
pvafentieren.  s  to  stand  there,  baftehen  (sep.,  irr.).  6  to  do  thuu,  (beob- 
adjten).  7  ^affung  (£.)•  8  to  be  able,  im  Stcmbe  fein.  9  loffen.  I0  toer* 
biltben.  "  to  relieve,  abtbfen;  until  one  is  relieved  (passive  voice).  12  ab* 
fteigen,  or  »om  ^Sfcrbe  fteigen  (irr.).  I3  ^atrontafcfje  (£.)•  14  fonnen.  ls  to 
the  guardhouse,  auf  bic  2Sad)e.  I6  melben.  "  to  stand  guard,  cuif  ^often 
ftel)cn  (use  subj.  mode,  impf.  tense).  I8  not  till  then,  erft  bann,  or  bonu 
erfl.  19  Derftiimmctt.  20  to  be  fit  for,  tauglid)  feiu  ^u.  2I  oerabfa^ieben 
(passive  voice).  22  cmfefjnUcf).  23  an  account  of  the  incident,  ein  Serid^t 
itber  ben  SSorfaU.  24  to  send  for,  fcfjicfen  nao^.  zs  made  him  an  officer  for 
life,  madjte  ifyn  jiim  Offijtev  auf 


Remarks. 

The  verbs  ernennen,  "  to  appoint,"  ertoci^Ien,  "  to  elect," 
macfyen,  "  to  make,"  govern  in  the  active  in  English  two  accu- 
satives ;  while  in  German  one  object  is  in  the  accusative,  and 
the  other  requires  the  preposition  gu  with  the  dative,  as  : 

He  made  him  an  officer,  er  macfyte  ifyn  $um  Df  filter. 

More  often,  however,  the  passive  is  used  in  English  with  these 
verbs,  governing  two  nominatives.  One  then  is  in  German  the 
nominative,  as  subject  of  course,  and  the  other  requires  again 
JU,  as  : 
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He  was  made  an  officer,  er  ftmrbe  ^um  Officer  gemacr)t.         » 
Mr.  N.  was  appointed  captain,  er  tourbe  jum  §auptmarm  ft* 
nannt  (or  ift  gum  §auptmann  ernannt  toorben). 

Note.— The  verbs  fatten,  "to  consider,"  "to  think,"  erftaren,  "to  de- 
clare," require  in  German  the  preposition  fiir,  as : 

He  was  declared  innocent,  er  roiirbe  filr  unfcljulbig  ertlcirt. 
I  considered  everything  lost,  id)  btelt  alleS  fiir  fcerloren. 
©cfyelten,  fd)impfen, 4t  to  call  names,"  nennen,  fyeifcen,  "  to  call,"  which 
four  verbs  govern  in  the  active  two  accusatives  in  German,  require  two 
nominatives  in  the  passive,  as : 

He  called  him  an  honest  man,  er  naitnte  ibn  einen  efjrtidjen  3ftantt. 
He  was  called  an  honest  man,  er  ttwrbe  ein  eljrUdjer  2ftann  genannt. 


42.  The  Wise  Judge. 

A  rich  but  very  stingy  man  had  once  lost  a  large  sum  of 
money,  which  was  sewed  up1  in  a  Ieather2-bag.  As  quickly  as 
possible  he  made  his  loss  known  through  the  papers,8  and 
offered4  the  finder  a  reward  of  one  hundred  dollars.  Soon 
after  a  man  came  to  him  saying:  "Sir,  I  have  read  your 
notice 5  in  the  paper,  and  I  think  I  have  found  your  money." 
The  rich  man  looked  pleased  as  he  took  his  cherished 'money, 
which  he  at  one  time  thought  was  lost.7 

He  then  counted  the  money  carefully,  thinking  at  the  same 
time  how  he  could  possibly  defraud  the  honest  man.  Finally 
he  said  to  him :  "  My  good  man,  there  were  eight  hundred 
dollars  in  this  bag,  but  I  find  only  seven  hundred  in  it.  You 
have  very  likely  taken  out  one  hundred  dollars  as  your  prom- 
ised 8  reward."  The  honest  man  assured  the  rich  man  that  he 
had  not  opened  the  bag,  and  that  he  brought  it  as  he  had  found 
it. 

They  at  last  came  to  court.  They  both  insisted9  upon  their 
former  statements,10  but  the  wise  judge  soon  found  a  way11 
out  of  this  difficulty 12 ;  he  gave  the  following  decision 1S :  "  You," 
he  said,  speaking  to  the  rich  man,  "  have  lost  a  bag  with  eight 
hundred  dollars  in  it,  and  this  man  has  found  a  bag  with  seven 
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hundred  dollars,  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  one  you  have 
lost.  You,"  speaking  to  the  honest  finder,  "  will  keep  the 
bag  containing 14  seven  hundred  dollars  until  the  man  comes  who 
has  lost  that  sum ;  and  you,  my  good  sir,"  he  said  to  the  other 
one,  "  you  must  wait  patiently  until  the  person  comes  who  has 
found  your  eight  hundred  dollars." 

1  to  sew  up  in,  einncifyen  in  (ace.).  2  tebern.  3  3eitung  (f.,  pi. -en). 
4  bieten  (dat.),  oerfprerfjen  (dat).  s  Sffnjeige  (f.,  pi.  -en).  6  geirfjtifct.  7  to 
think  to  be  lost,  fiir  oerloren  fatten.  8  Derfarocfyen  (adj.).  9  to  insist  upon, 
beftefjen  auf  (dat.).  I0  2lu§fage  (f.,  pi.  -n,  use  sing.).  "  2lu$ujeg  (m.,  pi.  -e). 
12  @cf)ttrierigfeit  (f.,  pi.  -en).  I3  (gutfdjeibung  (f.),  ^ugfprud)  (m.,  pi. 
-fpriidje).  I4  to  contain,  entfyatten. 


43.  The  Wolf  and  the  Dog. 

One  day  a  wolf  met  a  dog  in :  the  field.  "  How  do  you  do2 
nephew,"  said  the  wolf,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  with  all  my 
heart.3  Why,  dear  nephew,  how  fat  you  are !  What  is  the 
cause  of  that 4  ?  I  am  half-starved 5 ;  I  am  so  lean 6  that  you 
can  almost  see  my  ribs,  and  can  count  my  bones." 

"  Why,  uncle,"  said  the  dog,  "  I  serve 7  a  good  master.  I 
guard 8  his  house  from  8  thieves,  and  he  gives  me  a  comforta- 
ble 9  kennel,10  and  plenty  to  eat.  He  always  gives  me  the  best 
meat,  nice  bones  and  fresh  milk." 

"Is  that  it11?"  said  the  wolf.  "Then  I  should  also  like  to 
serve  such  a  master.  Will  you  not  try  to  see  if  you  can  do 
something  for  me  ?  " 

"I  will  gladly  do  that,"  replied  the  dog;  "come  with  me, 
and  I  doubt  not  in  the  least 1J  that 13  I  can  help  u  you  to  a  good 
place." 

The  wolf  went  with  him,  and  as  they  were  going  along  he 
discovered  a  bare  15  spot 16  on  the  neck  of  the  dog.  "  Why, 
nephew,"  said  the  wolf  then,  "  what  do  I  see  here  ?  Your  neck 
is  quite  bare."  "Yes,  uncle,  that  is  only  the  mark17  of  the 
chain  my  master  puts  on 18  me  in  the  day-time,  so  that  I  may 
not  bite19  his  friends."  "Indeed!"  said  the  wolf,  "if  that  is 
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the  case,  you  may  keep  your  kind  master,  and  your  meat  and 
nice  bones,  and  your  chain  too.20  I  would  rather  go  when  and 
where 21  I  please,22  and  be  lean,  than  be  a  slave  all  my  life  for 
the  sake  of 23  nice  food24."  With  these  words  he  sprang  into 
the  woods,  and  did  not  even 25  say  good-bye 26  to  his  nephew. 

1  auf.  2  to  do,  ftd)  beftnben  (the  second  person  of  singular  is  always 
used  in  fables).  3  with  all  my  heart,  t)on  gan^em  C^rjen.  «  nne  gebt  ba8 
ju.  s  oerbungert.  6  tnager,  biirre.  7  bienen  (dat.).  8  to  guard  from,  be* 
ttmrfjen  dor.  9  beqitem,  betjaglirf).  I0  £utte  (f.,  pi.  -n),  £unbebiitte.  "  ift  e8 
ba§.  I2  im  ©eringften.  I3  that,  bafe.  I4  helfen  (dat.).  IS  fabt.  I6  glecf 
(m.,  pi.  -e),  @telle  (f.,  pi.  -n).  I7  3e^en  (n-)-  I8  to  Put  on»  antegen  (dat.). 
19  I  may  not  bite  =  I  do  not  bite.  20  bagu.  2I  ttobin.  «*  gef alien.  23  for 
the  sake  of,  um  .  .  .  roillen  (prep.,  gen.) ;  for  God's  sake,  Uttt  ©OtteS  ttriUett. 
24  gutter  (n.).  2S  not  even,  nidjt  etnmat,  nicfjt  fo  tjtel  al9. 


44.  The  Old  Horse's  Appeal.1 

Once  upon  a  time,  many  years  ago,  there  lived  a  king,2  who 
was  a  very  just  man  and  who  liked  his  subjects.  He  wished 
justice  to  be  done  to  all  his  people.3  Therefore  he  had  a  bell 
hung  up,  so  that  every  one,  who  had  a  complaint  to  make,4 
could  ring 5  it.  In  such  a  case  he  called 6  a  council 7  of  wise 
men  together 6  to  decide 8  the  matter. 

The  lower  part  of  the  bell-rope 9  was  worn  off10  from  long  use, 
and  to  lengthen13  it  somebody  had  fastened  to  it11  a  piece  of 
vine12  from  a  bush  near  by.  It  once  happened  that  a  knight 
had  a  noble  horse,  which  had  served  him  for  many  a  year ;  but 
this  horse  had  grown  old  and  useless,  and  the  knight  had  turned 14 
him  into  a  field  to  take  care  of  himself.15  This  old  horse  wan- 
dered about lfi  from  place  to  place,  and  one  day,  having  strayed  " 
to  the  spot  where  this  bell  was  hanging,  he  began  biting  at 18  the 
vine,  and  the  bell  rang  out 19  loud.  The  council  came  together, 
and  when  they  found  that  it  was  a  half-starved  horse  asking  for 
justice,20  they  investigated  the  case,  and  decided  that  the  knight, 
the  owner  of  the  poor  old  horse,  should  feed  and  care  for  him. 
And  the  king  added 21  a  heavy  fine,22  if  the  knight  did  not  do 
his  duty  to 23  the  old  animal. 
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1  flfage  (f.,  pi.  -n),  Stnllagc  (f.),  23erufung  (f.,  pi.  -en).  *  many  years 
ago  there  once  lived  a  king  ("there,/  see  the  end  of  notes).  3  wished 
that  justice,  etc.  =  ttwnfrfjte,  bag  feinem  gan$en  SSoIf  ©eredjtigfeit  getfyan 
roerbe,  or  roiberfahren  jottte.  4  to  make  a  complaint,  $lage  fiifyren. 
5  tauten.  6  to  call  together,  jufammenrufen.  7  9tat  (m.,  pi.  Sftd'te).  8  ent* 
fcfyeiben.  9  ©locfenftrang  (m.,  pi.  -ftrange).  I0  to  wear  off,  abnujjen. 
11  befeftigen  an,  or  binben  an.  l2  $anfe  (£.,  pi.  -n).  I3  berlangern.  I4  trei* 
ben.  I5  to  take  care  of  one's  self,  fiir  fttf)  felbfl  $u  jorgen.  I6  to  wander 
about,  herumfcf)tt>eifen.  I7  ftrf)  Derirren.  I8  an  (dat.).  I9  to  ring  out,  er* 
Kingen,  ertonen.  *»  to  ask  for  justice,  nm  ©erec^tigfeit  nac^fuc^en.  21  bin* 
gufiigen.  **  jc^were  ©trafe  (f.).  Z3  gegen. 

Remarks. 

"  It  is,  there  is,  there  are,  there  was,  there  were,"  are  in  Ger- 
man :  e§  ift,  e§  finb,  e§  it)ar,  eg  toaren ;  e§  giebt,  e§  gab.  @3  ift, 
e§  finb,  etc.,  express  a  definite  existence,  and  a  small,  distinct 
place  is  usually  mentioned,  as : 

1.  @§  ift  leine  3JliId^  in  bem  £ruge. 
There  is  no  milk  in  the  pitcher. 

2.  ®%  ift  eine  3Jtau§  in  ber  ^atfe. 
There  is  a  mouse  in  the  trap. 

When  something  in  general  is  expressed,  and  not  a  small, 
definite  place  is  spoken  of,  e§  giebt  or  e§  gab  is  to  be  used,  as : 

1.  @§  giebt  fcfyone  SBogel  in  Slfrifa. 
There  are  beautiful  birds  in  Africa. 

2.  (S3  giebt  leine  Sotoen  in  Slmerila. 
There  are  no  lions  in  America. 

3.  (S3  giebt  fciele  reicfye  ^aufleute  in  Lofton. 
There  are  many  rich  merchants  in  Boston. 

At  times  either  may  be  used,  we  may  say  with  equal  pro- 
priety, as  : 

(S§  finb  or  e3  giebt  toiele  reicfye  £aufleute  in  Lofton. 

When  e§  in  e§  ift,  e§  ftnb  etc.,  is  a  mere  expletive,  it  is  not 
expressed  when  it  does  not  begin  the  sentence,  as : 
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1.  @§  tft  r/eute  cm  fcfyoner  £ag. 
It  is  a  fine  day  to-day. 
3ft  fyeute  ein  fcfyoner  £ag  ? 

3.  @3  finb  tnele  33ogel  in  bem  ©arten. 
There  are  many  birds  in  the  garden. 

<5inb  biele  $ogel  auf  bief em  SBaum  ? 
Are  there  many  birds  in  this  tree  ? 

4.  @§  ift  fait  fyeute. 
It  is  cold  to-day. 
3ft  e3  fait  fyeute? 

With  e§  giebt,  el  gab,  etc.,  el  must  always  be  used,  as : 

1.  @3  gtebt  biefeS  3afyr  fciele  t^fcl. 
There  are  many  apples  this  year. 

©iebt  e§  biefeS  3a^r  t)iele  S^fel? 

Are  there  many  apples  this  year  ? 

@§  giebt,  e§  gab,  always  remain  in  the  singular,  and  the  sub- 
ject in  English  becomes  the  object  in  the  accusative  case  in 
German,  as : 

@§  giebt  einen  -Jftann. 

There  is  a  man. 


45.  The  Cunning  Elephant. 

There  was  once  in  India  a  rich  Englishman.  He  lived  with 
his  family  in  the  country  in  a  charming  villa,  surrounded  by 
high  shade-trees.  The  doors  of  the  dining-hall l  opened 2  into  a 
large  garden,  and,  as  fresh  air  is  the  greatest  necessity*  in  so 
hot  a  country,  these  doors  usually  stood  wide  open.  This  English 
gentleman  owned  a  young  elephant,  which  was  very  tame,  and  of 
which  his  children  were  very  fond.  Whenever 4  the  family  sat 
at  the  table,  this  elephant  would  come 6  into  the  hall  through 
an  open  door,  place 6  himself  behind  the  chairs  of  the  children 
and  help 7  himself  to  food  from  their  plates.  That  pleased  the 
children,  and  they  gave  him  all  he  wanted.8 
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One  day  this  gentleman  had  guests  from  the  city,  among 
whom  was  a  young  cadet  who  sat  with  the  children.  As  usual, 
the  elephant  came  in  from  the  garden  at  dinner-time,  and 
wanted  to  help  himself  from  the  plate  of  the  cadet,  as  well  as 
from  those  of  the  children.  But  the  cadet,  not  being  used  to 9 
such  familiarities,  stuck10  his  fork  into  the  elephant's  trunk. 
The  elephant,  drawing  back n  his  trunk,  went  out  of  the  same 
door  through  which  he  had  come  in ;  but  the  children  were 
very  sorry  u  that  their  pet 13  had  been  hurt.14 

Suddenly  the  elephant  came  back  into  the  hall,  holding  in 
his  trunk  a  shrub  which  he  had  torn  out 1B  of  the  ground ie  by  " 
its  roots.  This  shrub  had  grown  on  an  ant-hill,  and  shrub, 
roots  and  earth  were  covered  all  over 18  with  these  little  insects, 
the  bite  of  which  is  so  very  painful,  as  some  of  you  perhaps 
know  to  your  sorrow.19  The  elephant  stepped20  behind  his 
enemy  and  shook  the  earth,  and  consequently  the  ants,  over 
the  head  of  the  cadet.  In  a  very  brief  space  of  time 21  the 
ants  crept  over  his  neck  and  face,  and  bit  him  so 22  that,  without 
doubt,  he  would  have  cried  out23  aloud  had  he  not  been 
ashamed M  to  do  so  in  company ;  but,  as  it  was,25  he  had  to 
take26  in  silence  the  joke  which  the  animal  played  upon27  him, 
for  it  paid  him  in  the  same  coin.28 

1  ©peifefoat  (m.,  pi.  -fate).  *  fiibren.  3  23eburfni§  (n.,  pi.  -ffe).  4  jebes- 
mal,  roenn.  5  would  (was  accustomed  to)  come.  6  fid)  fktten.  7  to 
help  one's  self,  itehmen,  jugreifen,  ftrf)  gutcmgen.  8  fo  Diet  er  roottte.  9  to  be 
used  to,  geroofynt  fetn  on.  I0  ftedjen  mit.  "  to  draw  back,  juriicfjie^en.  "  to 
be  sorry,  leib  tbiin,  e3  tfyut  mir  leib.  I3  Siebling  (m.,  pi.  -c).  14  that  one 
had  hurt,  to  hurt,  tnebe  tljitn.  ls  to  tear  out,  reifjcu.  I6  SBoben  (m.).  "  mit. 
18  iiber  nub  iiber.  I9  gu  3brem  £etb.  *°  treten.  2I  in  a  very  brief  space 
of  time,  in  ciner  feljr  fuqen  3eit.  22  fo.  23  to  cry  out,  fdjreien.  **  ftdj 
fdjtimcn.  2S  but  as  it  was,  fo  aber.  26  to  have  to  take,  binnebmen  miiffen. 
27  to  play  upon,  tretbeit  mit.  28  in  the  same  coin,  mit  gfeicfjer 


46.  Boys  Decide  a  Case  in  Law.1 

A  man  once  fell  from  the  steep  bank  of  a  river  into  the  water, 
and  would  have  been  drowned 2  had  not  somebody,  who  was 
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near,3  heard  his  cry4  and  hastened  to  his  assistance.6  His 
deliverer 6  held7  a  pole  out  to 7  him,  and  he  helped 8  himself  out8 
with  it,  knocking  out 9  one  of  his  eyes,  however,  in  doing  so.10 
Therefore  he  appeared  in  court  the  next  day,  brought11  an 
action  against u  his  deliverer,  and  claimed 12  damages 13  for  his 
lost  eye.  The  judge  did  not  know  what  to  do  in  the  case,  and 
postponed14  the  decision  until14  the  next  session.  But  the 
third  session  came,  and  still  the  judge  was  not  settled 15  in  his 
mind.15 

Out  of  humor,16  he  mounted  his  horse,17  and  rode  slowly  and 
thoughtfully  towards  the  city  where  the  court  was  held.  On 
his  way 18  he  came  upon 19  three  shepherd-boys,  who  were  sitting 
on  a  heap  of  stones,20  and  who  seemed  to  be  transacting 21  some 
business  of  importance.  "What  are  you  doing  there,  chil- 
dren?" he  asked  them.  "We  are  playing  court,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Well,  what  case  have 22  you  on 22  ?  "  he  asked  farther. 
"  We  are  holding  court  about 23  the  man  who  fell  into  the 
river,"  they  answered.  Then  he  held  in  **  his  horse  to  wait  for 
the  decision.25 

The  boys  did  not  recognize  him,  because  he  was  wrapped  * 
in  his  cloak,  and  they  did  not  let 27  themselves  be  disturbed.27 
It  was  then  decided 28  by  them  that  the  man  rescued  w  should 
be  thrown  into  the  river  again  at 30  the  same  place ;  if  he  then 
could  save  himself,  he  should  receive  damages  ;  if  not,  he 
should  lose  his  case. 

Before  the  judge  rode  on,"  he  put 32  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
and  threw33  the  boys  a  piece  of  money.  In  court  he  decided 
as  the  shepherd-boys  had  done.  The  rascal  really  could  not 
save  himself,  and  thus 34  the  other  one  gained  the  law-suit.85 

1  SRedjtSfatt  (m.,  pi.  -fatte).  z  to  be  drowned,  ertrinlen.  3  to  be  near, 
in  ber  -fttilje  fein.  4  ©ejcfyrei  (n.).  s  to  hasten  to  his  assistance,  ibm  311 
$ilfe  eilen.  6  (Srretter  (m.).  7  to  hold  out  to,  entgegen  fjalten  (dat.).  8  to 
help  one's  self  out,  fid)  berau§b,elfen.  9  to  knock  out,  aiiSfioften.  I0  in 
doing  so,  babei.  "  to  bring  an  action  against  =  to  sue,  derHagen. 
12  oerlangen.  I3  (£rja£  (m.).  I4  to  postpone  until,  oerjd)teben  auf.  ls  to 
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be  settled  in  one's  mind,  ntit  jtd)  einig  fetn.  16  mtfjtaunig.  17  to  mount 
the  horse,  auffteigen,  or  auf  bag  ^3ferb  ftetgen.  18  unterroegS.  X9  to  come 
upon,  treffen.  *>  ©teinhaufen  (m.).  "  Derhanbetn.  M  to  have  on,  toor* 
baben.  23  iiber.  **  to  hold  in,  cmbalten.  2S  Urteil  (n.,  pi.  -e).  *  hiitten 
in.  27  to  let  one's  self  be  disturbed,  fid)  ftoren  laffen.  28  to  be  decided, 
fur  rerf)t  eufennen.  ^  the  man  rescued  =  the  rescued  man.  *>  on. 
31  roeiter.  *  greifen.  33  jitmerfen  (dat.).  **  jo,  auf  biejc  SSeife.  a  ^5ro* 
jeg'  (m.,  pi.  -e). 

47.  The  Dying  Father. 

A  father  left  behind  two  heirs. 

His  Christopher  was  clever,1  George  was  dull  and  weak. 

Ere  fast  approaching  2  death  dissolved 3  his  cares, 

With  grief4  on  Christopher  he  looked,  then  thus  did  speak : 

"  My  son,  a  melancholy  thought  torments  my  mind. 

Thou  'st  talent,  how  wilt  thou  in  future  fare 6  ? 

Now  hear  me  :    In  my  chest 6  thou  'It  find 

A  little  box7  of  jewels  rare  ; 

They  shall  be  thine.     Take  all,  my  son, 

And  give  not  to  thy  brother  one  ! " 

The  son,  alarmed,8  began  to  grieve. 

"Ah  !  father,"  he  replied,  "if  I  so  much  receive, 

How  will  my  brother  George  get  on 9  ?  " 

"  He  ?  "  cried  the  father.     "  O,  my  son, 

No  anxious  care  I  feel 10  for  George's  sake,18 

His  dullness  will  his  fortune  make." 

Ch.  F.  Gellert. 

1  gettcmbt,  gefdjidt.  2  beratmohenb.  3  beenfetgen.  4  mit  33etrfibm8, 
bctriibt.  s  ergeljen  (dat.).  6  tifle  (f .,  pi.  -n).  7  ©d)ad)tel  (f.,  pi.  -n).  8  er* 
jdjrocfcn.  9  fortfommen.  xo  to  feel  for  ...  sake,  <Sorge  baben  urn. 


48.  The  Bee  and  the  Gardener's  Daughter. 

Once  a  little  bee  there  flew 

Busily J  about,2  and  drew 8 

Sweets  from  every  blooming  flower. 
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"  Little  bee,"  the  maiden  cried, 

Who  was  busy  there  at  work,4 

"  Oft  therein  doth  poison  lurk,5 

And  thou  sipp'st6  from  every  flower." 

"Yes,"  said  the  bee,  "the  sweets  I  sup,7 

But  leave  the  poison  in  the  cup  V 

G.  L.  Gleim. 

1  emjtg.    8  umfjer,  fyitt  imb  fjer.    3  faugen.    4  Bet  ber  Arbeit.    s  to  lurk, 
toerjhcft  Uegen,  fein.    6  einfaugen.    7i^tiir[en.    8  $elcf)  (m.,  pi.  -e),  calyx. 


48.  Scene  from  Nephew  as  Uncle. 

BY   SCHILLER. 

Sophia  de  Dorsigny.  De  Lormeuil. 

Sophia.  —  Then  you1  will  be  at2  the  wedding8  also? 

Lormeuil.  —  Yes,  Miss  Dorsigny.  This  marriage 6  does  not 
seem  to  displease*  you. 

Soph.  —  It  has  the  approbation  of  my  father. 

Lorm.  —  Well;  but  what  fathers  arrange6  has  not,  therefore, 
always  the  daughter's  consent. 

Soph.  —  Oh,  what  matters7  this  marriage!  It  has  been 
partly  my  own  arranging. 

Lorm.  —  How  so,  Miss  Dorsigny  ? 

Soph.  —  My  father  was  so  good  as  to  consult 8  my  inclina- 
tion.9 

Lorm.  —  Then  you  love  the  young  man  who  is  proposed 10 
for  your  husband  ? 

Soph.  —  I  do  not  conceal  it. 

Lorm.  —  How  ?     And  do  not  yet  know  him  ? 

Soph.  —  I  was  brought  up  n  with  him. 

Lorm.  —  You  were  brought  up  with  young  Lormeuil  ? 

Soph.  —  With  Mr.  de  Lormeuil ...     No  ! 

Lorm.  —  But  he  is  your  intended 12  bridegroom. 

Soph.  —  Yes,  was  at  first. 

Lorm.  —  How,  at  first  ? 
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Soph.  —  I  see  that  you  do  not  yet  know,  sir. 

Lorm.  —  I  know  nothing.     Not  the  least  thing 13  do  I  know. 

Soph.  —  He  is  dead. 

Lorm.  —  Who  is  dead  ? 

Soph.  —  Young  Mr.  de  Lormeuil. 

Lorm.  —  Really? 

Soph.  —  Most  certainly.14 

Lorm.  —  Who  has  told  you  that  he  is  dead  ? 

Soph.  —  My  father. 

Lorm.  —  Not  so,16  Miss  Dorsigny.  That  cannot  be,  that  is 
impossible. 

Soph.  —  With  your  permission,  it  is  !  My  father,  who  just 
comes  from  Toulon,  must  know  better  than  you,  I  thinfc.  This 
young  nobleman  had  a  quarrel16  at  a  ball,  he  fought,17  and 
received  three  sword  wounds ls  through  his  body. 

Lorm.  —  That  is  dangerous. 

Soph.  —  Yes,  indeed  !     He  died  from 19  it. 

Lorm.  —  You  are  pleased20  to  joke  with  me,  my  lady.  No 
one  can  give  you  a  better  account21  of  Mr.  de  Lormeuil  than  I. 

Soph.  —  Than  you  !     That  would  be  strange 22  though.23 

Lorm.  —  Yes,  Miss  Dorsigny,  than  I !  For,  to  speak  out 2*  at 
once,  I  myself  am  this  de  Lormeuil,  and  I  am  not  dead,  so 
far25  as  I  know. 

Soph.  —  You  are  Mr.  de  Lormeuil? 

Lorm.  —  Well,  for  whom  else  did  you  take  me  ? 

Soph.  —  For  a  friend  of  my  father's,  whom  he  has  invited  to 
my  wedding. 

Lorm.  —  You  still  celebrate 26  a  wedding  then,  notwithstand- 
ing I  am  dead  ? 

Soph.  —  Yes,  certainly  ! 

Lorm.  —  And  with  whom  then,  may  I  ask  "  ? 

Soph.  —  With  my  cousin  Dorsigny. 

Lorm.  —  But  your  father  also  would  have  a  word  to  speak  on 
the  subject,28 1  suppose 29  ? 

Soph.  —  That  he  has,  of  course  !  Indeed,  he  has  given  his 
consent. 
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Lorm.  —  When  did  he  give  it? 

Soph. —  Just  now  —  a  few  moments  before  your  arrival. 

Lorm.  —  But  I  came  at  the  same  time  with  him. 

Soph.  —  Not  so,  sir  !     My  father  was  here  before  you. 

Lorm.  (grasping  his  head™)  —  I  am  giddy31!  Everything 
turns32  before  my  eyes  !  Every  word  that  you  say,  astonishes33 
me!  All  respect  to  your  words,34  Miss  Dorsigny;  but  there 
must  be  a  mystery  under  this 35  which  I  cannot  fathom.36 

Soph.  —  How,  sir  ?     Have  you  really  spoken  in  earnest  ? 

Lorm.  —  In  the  greatest 37  earnestness.38 

Soph. — You  are  really  Mr.  de  Lormeuil?  My  God  !  what 
have  I  done  !  How  will  my  imprudence 39 

Lorm.  —  Do  not  let  it  trouble40  you,  Miss  Dorsigny.  Your 
affection  for  your  cousin  is  a  circumstance  one41  had  better 
learn 42  before  than  after  marriage. 

Soph.  —  But  I  cannot  comprehend 

Lorm.  —  I  will  go  in  quest  of43  Mr.  de  Dorsigny ;  perhaps 
he  can  explain  **  this  riddle.45  But  be  it  explained  as  it  may,46 
Miss  Dorsigny,  you  will  be  satisfied  with  me,  I  hope.  (Exif") 

Soph.  —  He  appears  like  a  very  nice  gentleman  —  and  if  they 
do  not  compel 4S  me  to  marry  4f  him,  J  shall  be  very  glad  that 
he  is  not  stabbed.60 

1  olfo.  2  bei,  auf.  3  £od)$eit  (f.,  pi.  -en).  4  mtfcfaflen  (dat.).  5  $ei* 
rat  (f.).  6  anorbnen.  7  betreffen.  8  to  consult,  urn  9tat  fragen.  9  9teU 
gung  (f.,  pi.  -en).  xo  fcorfdjlagen,  befttmmen.  "  to  bring  up,  ergiefjen. 
12  beftintmt  (adj.).  "  the  least  thing,  ©eringfte  (n.).  u  ganj  gettrifj. 
15  9lid)t  bod).  I5  ©treit  (m.).  l7  ftd)  fdjtagen.  18  @d)tt)ertrounbe  (f.),  2>egen- 
fttd)  (m.,  pi.  -e).  J9  to  die  from,  fterben  an.  *°  you  are  pleased,  e§  beliebt 
3bnen.  2I  SfoSlunft  (f.,  pi.  -en).  **  jonberbar,  rtjunberlid).  23  boc^.  **  to 
speak  out,  fyerauSfagen.  2S  ttieit.  26  batten.  27  if  I  may  ask,  biirfen.  ••  bei 
ber  ©adie,  311  ber  ©ad)e.  29  bod).  30  an  ben  $opf  faffenb.  31  jd)n)inbetig. 
32  fidj  brefjen.  33  in  (Srftaunen  fe^en.  M  all  respect  to  your  words,  31)re 
SBorte  in  (S^ren.  M  there  is  under  this,  fyiemnter  ftedtt.  36  ergriinben. 
37  Ijodjji.  38  @rnjl  (m.).  *  llnbejonnenheit  (f.).  4°  bennrn^igen.  4I  man. 
^  erfa^ren.  43  to  go  in  quest  of,  auffudien.  **  lofen.  ^  SRa'tfel  (n.).  <•  but 
be  it  explained  as  it  may,  aber  nne  e§  fid)  and)  immer  auftojen  mag.  47  ab. 
48  jttringen.  49  ^eiraten.  *°  to  stab,  erftedjen. 
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49.  Extracts1  from  "Minna  yon  Barnhelm." 

BY   G.    E.    LESSING. 

Major  von  Tellheim.    Just,  his  servant. 

Tellheim  —  Art  thou  there 2  ? 

Just  (wiping  his  eyes)  —  Yes. 

Tell. —  Thou  hast  been  crying. 

Just — I  have  been  writing  out  my  bill  in  the  kitchen,  and 
the  kitchen  is  full  of  smoke.4  Here  it  is,  sir. 

Tell. —  Give  it  to  me. 

Just — Have  compassion6  on  me,  sir.  I  know  well  that 
people  have  none  for  you,  but 

Tell.—  What  do  you  want  ? 

just  —  I  should  have 6  sooner 7  expected 8  my  death  than  my 
discharge.9 

Tell. —  I  have  no  longer10  any  need 10  of  thy  services.  I  must 
learn  to  make  shift  without "  a  servant.  (Opens  the  bill  and 
reads?)  '  What  the  major  owes 12  me  :  Three  and  a  half  month's 
wages,13  6  dollars  a  month,  makes  21  dollars.  Since  the  first 
of  this  month  laid  out u  for  trifles  i  dollar,  7  groschen,  9  pfen- 
nigs.' Good!  and  it  is  but  right15  I  should  pay  up  the  full 
month. 

Just  —  The  other  side,  Major. 

Tell.—  More  still?  (Reads.)  '  What  I  owe  the  major  :  Paid 
the  army-surgeon  for  me  25  dollars;  for  waiting16  and  nursing17 
during  my  illness,  39  dollars.  To  my  plundered 18  and  burned- 
out19  father  advanced,20  at  my  request,  without  taking  into 
account21  the  two  horses  of  which  he  made  him  a  present,22  50 
dollars;  altogether,  114  dollars.  The  before-named23  22  doll., 
7  §?•»  9  p£  deducted,  remain  due24  to  the  major  91  dollars,  16 
groschens,  3  pfennings.' —  Fellow,  art  thou  mad? 

Just  —  I  have  no  doubt  I  cost  you  a  great  deal  more,  but  it 
would  be  waste  of  ink  *  to  write  it  down.  I  cannot  pay  you, 
and  if  you,  moreover,  take  my  livery,26  which  I  have  also  not 
earned,  I  would  rather 27  you  had  let  me  die  in  the  hospital. 
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TelL —  What  dost  thou  take  me  for  ?  Thou  owest  me  noth- 
ing, and  I  recommend 28  thee  to  one  of  my  acquaintances  with 
whom  thou  wilt  fare  better29  than  with  me. 

Just —  I  owe  you  nothing,  and  yet  you  will  send  me  away ! 
TelL —  Because  I  will  owe  thee  nothing. 

Just  —  For  that  reason30  only?  For  that? — As  surely31  as 
I  am  in  your  debt,  as  surely  as  you  cannot  be  in  mine,  so  surely 
you  ought  not  now  to  turn 32  me  away.32  Do  as  you  please,33 
Major,  I  will  remain  with  M  you ;  I  must  remain  with  you. 

1  Stugjug  (m.,  pi.  -jiige).  z  ba.  3  nnfd)en.  4  SRaud)  (m.).  s  to  have 
compassion  on,  53arm^erjtg!eit  baben  mit.  6  I  should  have  =  I  had  (use 
subj.  mode).  7  efyer.  8  oermuten.  9  2lbjd)teb  (m.,  pi.  -e).  I0  no  longer 
any  need,  !ein  toeiterer  ©ebraud).  "  I  must  learn  to  make  shift  without, 
id)  imifo  .  . .  eutbefyren  ternen,  or  id)  miift  mid)  obue . . .  bebelfen  lernen. 
12  fd)Ulben  (dat.).  "  @olb  (m.,  military  wages).  u  auSlegen.  IS  but 
right,  nid)t  mefjr  at«  redjt,  biUig.  I6  SBartung  (£.).  17  Wege  (£•)•  "  Q& 
^liinbert.  I9  abgebrannt.  "  auggelcgt,  t)orgefci)offen.  2I  to  take  into 
account,  redjnen,  in  9^ed)nung  gie^en.  **  of  which  he  ...  a  present  = 
which  he  presented  to  him  =  fdjenfeit  (dat.).  23  bie  obengencmnten  22 
3)ollar§,  etc.,  abgejogeu.  **  bleibe  id)  fa^ulbig.  2S  lost  ink  (£.).  26  ?it)ree 
(f.),  2lngug  (m.,  pi.  -jiige).  27  id)  rtjottte  Ueber.  28  empfeblen  (dat.).  29  to 
fare  well,  gut  baben,  id^  ^obe  e§  gut,  or  gut  geben,  e8  gel)t  mtr  roo^I,  eg  geljt 
mir  gut.  *>  for  that  reason,  borum,  be§lt)egeu.  3I  geroifi.  32  to  turn  away, 
entlaffen,  tierobf^ieben,  33  do  as  you  please  =  do  what  you  will.  *  bet. 


50. 

Minna  v.  Barnhelm.    Francisca,  her  servant.    Landlord.   Just. 

(Enter1  Landlord  and  Just.) 

LandL  —  I  have  brought  2  him  with  the  greatest  trouble. 
Franc.  —  A  strange  face.     I  don't  know  him. 
Minna  —  My  friend,  are  you  with  8  Major  von  Tellheim  ? 


Minna  —  Where  is  your  master  ? 

Just  —  Not  here. 

Minna  —  But  you  know  where  to  find  him  ? 

Just  —  Yes. 
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Minna  —  Will  you  not  fetch 4  him  directly  ? 

Just  —  No. 

Minna  —  You  would  oblige  5  me  by  doing  so.' 

Just—  Eh! 

Minna  —  And  render 7  your  master  a  service. 

Just  —  Perhaps  not  exactly. 

Minna  —  Why  do  you  suppose  that  ? 

Just  —  You,  of  course,  are  the  strange  family  who  sent  their 
compliments  this  morning  ? 

Minna  —  Yes. 

Just  —  Then  I  am  right,  you  see. 

Minna  —  Does  your  master  know  my  name  ? 

Just  —  No,  but  he  as  much  dislikes  the  over-polite  ladies,  as 
the  over-rude 8  landlords. 

Landl.  —  He  means  that  for  me  as  well,  I  suppose 9  ? 

Just  —  Yes. 

Landl.  —  Well,  but  don't  make10  the  lady  suffer  for  it,10  and 
fetch  him  here  directly. 

Minna  (to  franc.)  —  Francisca,  give  him  something 

Franc,  {putting  money  into  Jus  fs  hand)  —  We  don't  require11 
your  services  without  paying. 

Just —  Nor  I  your  money  without  service. 

Franc.  —  One  for  the  other. 

Just —  I  cannot ;  my  master  has  ordered  me  to  remove12  his 
things.13  I  am  going  to  do  so  now,  and  I  beg  you  will  hinder 
me  no  longer.  When  I  have  done14  I  will  tell  him  certainly 
that  he  can  come  here.  He  is  close  by,"  at 16  the  coffee-house, 
and  if  he  finds  nothing  better  to  do,  he  will  most  likely  come. 
(Is  going.) 

Franc.  —  Well,  but  wait,  the  lady  is  the  major's  sister 

Minna  —  Yes,  yes,  his  sister. 

Just —  I  know  better;  the  major  has  no  sister.  He  sent  me 
twice  in  six  months  to  his  family  in  Courland.17 — To  be  sure,18 
there  are  several  sorts 19  of  sisters 

Franc.  —  Impudent  fellow 20 ! 
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Just—  -Must  one  not  be  so21  when  people  won't  let  him 
alone  ?  (Exit?) 

Franc.  —  That  man  is  a  scoundrel  ! 

1  eintreten.  2  Use  pres.  tense.  3  bei.  4  fjoten.  5  tterbinben  (ace.), 
etnen  ©efotten  tfyuit  (dat.).  6  by  doing  so,  bamtt.  7  erjeigen  (dat.),  erroeU 
feu  .(dat).  8  over-rude,  attpt  grob.  9  I  suppose,  tt)ohl.  I0  to  make  suffer 
for  it,  e§  entgdten  toff  en.  "  ocrlangen.  l2  roegfcfjaffen,  entfernen.  13  ®acf)e 
(f.,  pi.  -n).  M  when  I  have  done  =  when  I  am  ready.  IS  nebenan. 
16  auf.  "  Guirtonb,  $iirlanb  (was  formerly  a  dukedom,  belongs  since 
1795  to  tne  Russian  empire).  I8  j$roar.  I9  mandjerlei.  20  Unoerfd^amter, 


61.  Brief  Extract  from  "A  Christmas  Carol." 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


MARLEY'S    GHOST. 

Marley  was  dead,  to  begin  with.1  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever 2  about  that.  The  register 3  of  his  burial 3  was  signed  by 
the  clergyman,  the  clerk,4  the  undertaker,  and  the  chief 
mourner.6  Scrooge  signed  it,  and  Scrooge's  name  was  good 
upon  'change 6  for  anything 7  he  chose  to  put  his  hand  to.7  Old 
Marley  was  as  dead  as  a  door-nail. 

Mind 8 !  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  know,  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge9 what  there  is  particularly  dead  about10  a  door-nail.  I 
might  have  been  inclined  "  myself  to  regard 12  a  coffin-nail  as 12 
the  deadest  piece  of  ironmongery  in  the  trade.  But  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  is  in  the  simile,  and  my  unhallowed  hands  shall 
not  disturb  it,  or  the  country  's  done13  for.  You  will,  there- 
fore, permit  me  to  repeat  emphatically  that  Marley  was  as  dead 
as  a  door-nail. 

Scrooge  knew  he  was  dead  ?  Of  course  he  did.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  Scrooge  and  he  were  partners 14  for  I  don't 
know  how  many  years.  Scrooge  was  his  sole  executor,  his  sole 
administrator,  his  sole  assign,15  his  sole  residuary  legatee,  his 
sole  friend  and  his  sole  mourner.  And  even  Scrooge  was  not 
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so  dreadfully  cut  up  16  by  the  sad  event,  but  that  n  he  was  an 
excellent  man  of  business  on  the  very  day  18  of  the  funeral,  and 
solemnized  it  with  an  undoubted  bargain.19 

The  mention  of  Marley's  funeral  brings  me  back  to  the  point 
I  started  20  from.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Marley  was  dead. 
This  must  be  distinctly21  understood,22  or  nothing  wonderful 
can  come  of  the  story  "  I  am  going  to  relate.  If  we  were  not 
perfectly  convinced  that  Hamlet's  father  died  before  the  play 
began,  there  would  be  nothing  more  remarkable  in  his  taking  a 
stroll24  at  night,  in  an  easterly  wind  upon  his  own  ramparts, 
than  there  would  be  in  any  other  middle-aged  gentleman26 
rashly  turning  26  out  after  dark  27  in  a  breezy  spot  —  say  St. 
Paul's  church-yard  for  instance  —  literally  M  to  astonish  M  his 
son's  weak  mind.30 

Scrooge  never  painted  out  31  Old  Marley's  name.  There  it 
stood,  years  afterwards,  above  the  warehouse  S2  door  :  "  Scrooge 
and  Marley."  The  firm33  was  known  as  Scrooge  and  Marley. 
Sometimes  people,  new  to  the  business,34  called  Scrooge 
Scrooge,  and  sometimes  Marley  ;  but  he  answered  to  3S  both 
names  ;  it  was  all  the  same  36  to  37  him. 


1  to  begin  with  =  in  order  to  begin  with  that.  2  blircfyauS.  3  3)te  llr* 
iimbe  iiber.  feiue  23eftattung,  or  23egrabiu§fd)ein.  4  ©djreiber,  $iifler. 
5  bcr  toornebrnfte  (Xrauernbe  or)  Eeibtragenbe.  6  'Change  =  Exchange, 
35orfe  (f.,  pi.  -en).  7  for  anything  .  .  .  his  hand  to  =  for  whatever  he 
chose  to  sign  it  (his  name),  roofiir  er  ibn  niir  immer  unterfcfyreiben  roollte. 
8  mark,  but  mark  well.  9  of  my  own,  etc.  =  ouS  ineiner  eigeiten  $ennt> 
ni8,  or  (Srfafyrung  (f.,  pi.  -en).  10  an  (dat.).  "  to  be  inclined,  genetgt 
fein.  I2  to  regard  as,  fatten  fiir  (ace.).  I3  to  be  done  for,  eS  ift  gefrfjehen 
urn,  or  ift  bertoren,  ju  ©runbe  geriiijtet.  u  ®efd)aft8=£etlf)aber,  or  ©e* 
noffen,  or  in  ^ompagnie.  IS  S3et)oEmaci)tigte  (used  as  a  noun,  decl.  like 
an  adj.).  I6  to  be  cut  up,  geriibrt  jein.  17  but  that  =  that  he  not.  I8  on 
the  very  day  .  .  .  itself,  or,  even  on  the  day.  I9  ©cttnnn  (m.,  pi.  -e).  20  to 
start  from,  auggebeit.  2I  unbebingt,  befttmmt.  **  to  be  understood,  al8 
SBabrbeit  angejeben  roerbcn.  23  can  come  of  the  story  =  can  be  in  the 
story.  24  in  his  taking  a  stroll  =  that  he  took  a  stroll  (  "  in  his  taking," 
see  remarks  at  the  end  of  these  notes).  2S  middle-aged  gentleman,  ettt 
£err  in  or  Don  mittleren  3afyren.  *  to  turn  out,  binouSgeben,  27  noc^ 
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©omtemmtergattg  (m.,  pi.  -gauge).  28  literally  =  only,  or,  in  fact  only,  nur. 
29  in  Srftaunen  fe£en.  **  weak  mind  =  weak-minded,  fc&roacf)futuig  (adj.). 
31  aiiSftreicfjen.  **  £ager  (n.),  SSaarenlager  (n.),  ^iebertage  (f.,  pi.  -n). 
33  ^irnto  (f .).  **  new  to  the  business  =  who  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  business.  3S  to  answer  to,  cmtttorten  auf,  or  horen  OUf.  *  all  the 
same,  gcmj  gteicl).  37  ibm  (dat.). 


Additional  Remarks  on  the  Translation  of  the  English 
Present  Participle. 

a)  When  in  English  the  present  participle  is  preceded  by  a 
possessive  adjective,  with  or  without  a  preposition,  the  German 
must  be  expressed  by  a  subordinate  clause  with  a  conjunction, 
and  the  possessive  adjective  is  changed  into  the  personal  pro- 
noun and  becomes  the  subject. 

The  following  will  help  in  fixing  the  German  conjunctions  to 
be  used  in  such  cases  : 

"Of,  at,  orm,"  bag;  "without,"  ofyne  bag  ;  "before,"  etye; 
"against,"  bagegen,  bajj;  "by,"  baburcr;,  bajj;  "on  or  upon," 
barauf,  bajj. 

1.  His  taking  a  walk  every  morning  is  the  physician's  desire. 
2)a{j  er  jeben  9ftorgen  einen  (Spa^tergang  macfyt,  ift  be§ 


2.  We  heard  of  his  buying  a  horse. 

2Bir  gotten,  bafc  (or  bafcon,  bag)  er  ein  $ferb  laufen  totfl. 

3.  They  noticed  our  looking  at  them. 
@ic  bemerlten,  ba^  tt)ir  fie  anfa^en. 

4.  He  went  away  without  his  bidding  us  farewell. 
@r  gmg  fort,  or/ne  bag  er  tm§  Sebetoo^l  fagte. 

5.  He  went  to  the  store  before  his  coming  home. 
@r  ging  in  ben  Saben,  e^e  er  na$  §aufe  !am. 

6.  The   father  had  nothing   against  their    going  into  the 

country. 
£>er  SSater  fyatte  nid^tg  bagegen,  bag  fte  auf  ba3  Sanb  gingen. 

7.  He  insisted  upon  our  coming  back. 

@r  beftanb  barauf,  bag  toir  gurudffommen  foEten. 
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8.  He  caught  the  thief  by  (his)  jumping  over  the  wall. 
(£r  fing  ben  <£teb  babitrcfy,  bajj  er  iiber  bie  2Rauer  fprang. 

b)  When  in  English  a  noun  in  the  genitive  is  preceded  by  a 
possessive  adjective,  and  is  then  followed  by  a  present  parti- 
ciple, a  subordinate  clause  also  must  be  formed,  the  noun  in 
the  genitive  becoming  the  subject,  as : 

1.  The  pupil  went  out  without  his  teacher's  seeing  it. 
£)er  (Emitter  ging  fyincwS,  ofyne  baj$  fein  Sefyrer  e§  fafy. 

2.  He   wished  to  write   his   exercise  before  his   brother's 

coming  home. 

@r  toottte  feine  Stufgabe  fcfyretben,  etye  fein  SBruber  nadj) 
§aufe  lam. 

Remarks  on  the  Infinitive. 

A.  THE  INFINITIVE  WITH  §u. 

Excepting  in  the  cases  already  given,  in  which  the  infinitive 
with  $u,  "to,"  is  used  in  German  to  translate  the  English 
present  participle,  the  two  languages  correspond  closely  in  their 
use  of  it,  as : 

1.  Have  you  a  desire  to  go  to  the  theater? 
§aben  @ie  Suft,  tn3  Xfyeater  511  gefyen  ? 

2.  I  am  anxious  to  learn  who  it  is. 

3$  bin  begterig  511  erfafyren,  toer  e§  ift. 

3.  It  is  easy  to  learn  this  poem. 

@3  ift  leicfyt,  btefeS  ©ebtcfyt  511  lernen,  or  biefeS  ©ebtcfyt  ifi 
letcfyt  311  lernen. 

4.  I  have  much  to  do. 
3$  fyabe  fciel  gu  tfyun. 

5.  He  has  to  tell  you  something,  or,  he  has  something  to  tell 

you. 
@r  fyat  3$iten  eth)a§  511  fagen. 

6.  He  feared  to  be  (come)  too  late. 
@r  fiircfytete  gu  f)3at  §u  lommen.    Etc. 
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B.  INFINITIVE  WITHOUT  $u. 

(Here  again  the  two  languages  correspond  very  closely.) 

I.  The  infinitive  without  $u  is  used  after  the  auxiliaries  of 
mode :  fonnen,  tootten,  foften,  mogen,  miiffen,  biirfen. 

II.  After  the  following  verbs:    fefyen,  fyflren,  fiifylen,  ^eifjen 
("  to  bid  "),  madden,  laffen,  lernen,  lefyren  and  fyelfen,  as : 

1.  She  can  speak  English. 
<5ie  farm  Gmglifcfy  fyrecr;en. 

2.  He  does  not  want  to  (will  not)  go  to  school. 
@r  ftntt  nicfyt  in  bie  ©cfyule  gefyen. 

3.  We  must  stay  at  home. 

2Bir  miifjen  gu  §aufe  bleiben.    Etc. 

4.  I  saw  him  go  (going)  home. 
34)  fafy  ifyn  nadf)  §aufe  ge^en. 

5.  I  heard  the  birds  sing  (singing). 
3$  fyorte  bie  $ogel  fingen. 

6.  This  boy  learns  to  paint. 
2)iefer  $nabe  lernt  malen. 

7.  He  taught  me  to  row. 

@r  lefyrte  mid^  rubem.    Etc. 

All  the  verbs  mentioned  above,  with  the  exception  of  fiifylen 
and  lefyren,  and  sometimes  lernen  and  fyijren,  have  the  peculi- 
arity that  in  the  compound  past  tenses  they  use  the  infinitive 
instead  of  the  past  participle  when  another  infinitive  precedes 
them,  as : 

1.  He  has  not  been  able  to  come. 

(Sr  fyat  nicfyt  fommen  fonnen  (not  gefonnt). 

2.  They  have  not  wished  (did  not  want)  to  sing. 
@ie  fyaben  nicfyt  fingen  tooEen  (not  getpottt),  etc. 

3.  I  have  seen  her  go  away. 

3$  fyabe  fie  toeggefyen  fefyen  (not  gefe^en). 
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4.  I  have  heard  her  sing. 
3$  fyabe  fie  fingen  fyoren. 

5.  Where  have  you  learned  (did  you  learn)  to  speak  English. 
2Bo  fyaben  @ie  englifcfy  foremen  lernen  (or  gelernt).    Etc. 

III.  The  infinitive  without  $u  is  further  used  in  some  particu- 
lar expressions  with  the  following  verbs  : 

23Ieiben,  "  to  remain,"  liegen  bleiben,  ft^en  bleiben,  ftefyen 
bleiben. 

Segen,  "to  lay,"  f^Iafen  legen. 

©e^en,  "to  go ; "  reiten,  "to  ride  (on  horseback) ; " 
"to  ride  in  a  carriage ;"  fpc^ieren  cje^en,  "to  go  walking;  " 
^teren  reiten,  "to  take  a  ride;"  fpagteren  faf>ren,  "to  take  a 
drive ; "  fcfylafen  ge^en,  "to  go  to  sleep ;"  betteln  ge^en,  "to  go 
begging." 

These  words  mentioned  last  always  retain  the  past  participle 
in  the  compound  tenses,  as  : 

1.  3$  §abe  bag  £inb  f deafen  gelegt. 

2.  £)a3  3Jleffer  ift  unter  bem  £ifrf)e  Itegen  geblieben. 

3.  3Sir  finb  f^a^ieren  gegangen,  gerttten,  gefal;ren. 

4.  £>ie  ^inber  ftnb  fc^lafen  gegangen.    Etc. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


Beginners9  Booh  in  French. 


Illustrated  with  humorous  pictures.  By  SOPHIE  DORIOT.  Square  12mo. 
Boards.  304  pages.  Mailing  Price,  90  cents ;  for  introduction,  80  cents. 
Part  n.—  Reading  Lessons  (separate).  186  pages.  Mailing  Price,  55 
cents ;  for  introduction,  50  cents. 

/CHILDREN,  for  whom  this  book  is  designed,  care  nothing  for 
the  intrinsic  meaning  or  value  of  words.  In  order  to  obtain 
satisfactory  results  in  teaching  them  a  foreign  language,  it  is 
necessary  to  amuse  them,  awaken  their  enthusiasm,  or  appeal 
to  their  sympathy.  In  object-teaching,  it  requires  teachers  of 
exceptional  ability  or  of  special  energy  to  experience  and  com- 
municate a  never-failing  enthusiasm  about  the  chair  they  are 
sitting  on,  or  the  table  placed  before  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  author  has  found  that  by  giving  children  and  other  beginners 
subjects  which  they  like,  or  which  are  calculated  to  excite  their 
curiosity,  they  will,  in  order  to  conquer  the  point  which  is  luring 
them,  master  words  and  expressions  in  a  time  and  manner  that 
cannot  be  secured  by  the  best-arranged  methods. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  present  book  has  been  prepared. 
It  is  intended  as  a  relief  to  teachers,  aud  a  source  of  pleasure  as 
well  as  instruction  to  young  pupils.  The  pictures  have  been  made 
as  humorous  as  possible.  They  are  exact  illustrations  of  the  text 
following  them,  having  been  drawn  expressly  to  accompany  it. 


E.  S.  Joynes,  Prof,  of  Modern 
Languages,  South  Carolina  College : 
It  makes  the  beginning  of  French  so 
charming  that  all  the  children  who 
see  it  will  be  crying  to  learn  French. 
I  have  never  seen  any  similar  book 
so  exquisitely  conceived  and  so  faith- 
fully and  beautifully  executed. 
(Feb.  20,  1887.) 


Le  Francais,  Boston:  C'est  bien 
la  le  livre  que  les  maitres  devraient 
mettre  entre  les  mains  des  enfants 
ame'ricains  qui  6tudient  notre  langue. 
(February,  1887.) 

Courrier  des  Etats  TTnis,  New 
York :  Son  auteur ...  a  parfaitement 
reussi.  (Feb.  28, 1887.) 
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Beginners'  Booh  in  German. 


Illustrated  with  humorous  pictures.  By  SOPHIE  DORIOT,  author  of  The 
Beginners'  Book  in  French.  Square  12mo.  pages.  Boards.  Mail- 

ing Price,      cents ;  for  introduction,       cents. 

HPHIS  follows  the  natural  method  for  which  Miss  Doriot's  Begin- 
ners' Book  in  French  has  been  so  much  commended.  The  les- 
sons are  introduced  with  a  humorous  picture,  followed  by  some 
corresponding  verses  from  the  child-literature  of  Germany.  A  con- 
versation upon  the  subject,  with  the  study  of  words  and  phrases, 
completes  the  lesson.  Advantage  is  thus  taken  of  the  learner's 
tastes  and  inclinations,  and  even  of  the  mischief -loving  element  of 
young  America. 

The  Second  Part  contains  graded  selections  for  reading,  which 
may  be  issued  separately,  as  in  the  case  of  The  Beginners'  Book  in 
French. 

Spiers'  New  French-English  Dictionary. 

Compiled  from  the  French  Dictionaries  of  L'Academie,  Bescherelle, 
Littre,  etc.,  and  the  English  Dictionaries  of  Johnson,  Webster,  Richard- 
son, etc.,  and  the  technical  works  in  both  languages.  By  Dr.  SPIKES, 
Agrege  de  PUniversite,  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur,  Officier  de 
PInstruction  Publique.  Twenty-ninth  edition,  entirely  remodelled,  re- 
vised, and  largely  increased  by  H.  WITCOMB,  successor  to  Dr.  Spiers 
at  the  Ecole  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees.  Crown  8vo.  Half  morocco.  782 
pages.  Mailing  Price,  $4.85;  for  introduction,  $4.50. 

T"iB,.  SPIERS  continued,  so  long  as  he  lived,  to  collect  materials 
'  for  the  improvement  and  the  enlargement  of  his  great  work. 
These  materials,  supplemented  where  necessary,  have  now  been 
incorporated  by  most  competent  hands,  and  this  work,  after  forty 
years  of  success,  is  the  newest  exhaustive  French  Dictionary. 

Spiers'  English-French  Dictionary. 

Crown  octavo.  Half  morocco.  910  pages.  Mailing  Price,  $4.85;  for 
introduction,  $450. 

rpHE  plan  of  this  work  is  similar  to  that  of  the  French-English 
Dictionary. 


M.  Blanqui,  Membre  de  I'lnsti- 
tut :  Get  excellent  ouvrage  qui  me 
seinble  digue  au  plus  haut  point  de 


1'attention  du  monde  savant.  .  .  . 
C'est  un  travail  tout  a  fait  neuf* 
serieux,  approfondi,  complet. 
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Modern  French  Readings. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  I.  KNAPP,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  Yale 
College.  12mo.  Cloth.  467  pages.  Mailing  Price,  90  cents  ;  Introduc- 
tion, 80  cents. 

rpHE  selections  have  been  made  with  reference  to  style  and 
-  vocabulary,  rather  than  to  the  history  of  the  literature,  so 
as  to  enable  the  reader  to  acquire  experience  in  the  popular, 
social,  every-day  terms  and  idioms  that  characterize  the  writings 
of  the  French  to-day.  They  embrace  about  a  year's  study. 


Tribune,  Chicago:  To  familiarize 
the  young  with  what  may  be  called 
the  French  of  the  people,  which  now 
dominates  the  French  of  literature, 


the  work  of  the  accomplished  pro- 
fessor of  modern  languages  at  Yale 
College  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. 


A  Grammar  of  the  Modern  Spanish  Language. 

As  now  written  and  spoken  in  the  Capital  of  Spain.  By  WILLIAM  I. 
KNAPP,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  12mo.  Cloth.  496  pages.  Mailing 
Price,  $1.65;  Introduction,  $1.50. 


book  aims  to  set  before  the  student,  clearly  and  completely, 
yet  concisely,  the  forms  and  usages  of  the  present  speech  of 
the  Castiles,  and  to  fix  them  in  the  memory  by  a  graded  series  of 
English-Spanish  exercises.     The  work  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts,  —  a  Grammar  and  a  Drill-Book. 

The  inflected  parts  of  speech  are  presented  on  a  new,  and,  it  is 
believed,  a  more  judicious  method,  and  the  so-called  irregular 
verbs  are  considerably  reduced  in  number.  A  few  reading  lessons 
are  appended,  with  an  appropriate  vocabulary,  for  those  who  may 
not  care  to  follow  the  exercises. 


Schele  De  Vere,  Prof,  of  Modern 
Language,  etc.,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia: After  a  careful,  practical 
examination  of  your  strikingly  hand- 
some edition  of  Professor  Knapp's 
Grammar,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
by  far  the  best  work  of  its  kind. 


Having  myself  published  —  many 
years  ago  —  a  Spanish  Grammar, 
which  in  its  day  was  successful,  I 
ought  to  be  no  incompetent  critic.  I 
shall  certainly  use  the  book  in  this 
university.  (Dec.  19,  1882.) 


Modern  Spanish  Readings. 


By  WILLIAM  I.  KNAPP,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Yale 
College.  12mo.  Cloth.  458  pages.  Mailing  Price,  $1.65;  Introduction, 
$1.50. 
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rpHE  200  pages  of  text  represent  the  average  modern  style  of 
•    composition  in  the  newspaper  article,  the  novel,  the  essay, 
history,  and  criticism. 

and  have  been  found  very  satisfac- 
tory. For  any  serious  study  of  the 
Spanish  Language  by  those  whose 
vernacular  is  the  English,  I  know  of 
no  other  grammar  that  is  nearly  as 
good  as  that  of  Professor  Knapp. 
(March  17, 1886.) 


George  L.  Andrews,  Prof,  of  Mod- 
ern Languages,  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy,  West  Point,  N.T.: 
Professor  Knapp's  Spanish  Grammar 
and  Modern  Spanish  Readings  have 
been  in  use  as  text-books  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  for  the  last  three  years, 


Spanish  IdlOmS,  with  their  English  Equivalents, 

Embracing  nearly  10,000  phrases.  By  SARAH  GARY  BECKER  and  Senor 
FEDERICO  MORA.  8vo.  Cloth.  330  pages.  Mailing  Price,  $2.00;  for 
introduction,  $1.80. 


rnHIS  is  as  nearly  as  possible  a  complete  collection  of  Spanish 
idioms,  or  of  Spanish  phrases  which,  if  literally  translated, 
would  fail  to  convey  to  foreign  ears  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
understood  by  Spaniards.  No  approximately  complete  collection 
of  these  idioms  has  hitherto  been  published,  either  separately,  or 
scattered  through  any  more  comprehensive  work.  The  trans- 
lations have  been  made  with  great  care,  and  numerous  errors 
in  the  readings  found  in  Spanish-English  dictionaries  are  here 
corrected.  The  idioms  are  arranged  on  a  plan  so  simple  that  any 
phrase  may  be  found  with  the  utmost  ease.  Spanish  literature 
and  conversation  fairly  bristle  with  idioms,  and  this  difficult 
feature  of  the  language  is  here  adequately  dealt  with  for  the  first 
time. 

J.  F.  Sagrario,  Sec'y  of  the  Span- 
ish Legation,  Washington:  All  the 
expressions  are  thoroughly  idiomatic. 
They  are  very  well  translated.  The 


book  will  be  very  useful,  not  only  to 
beginners,  but  to  the  more  advanced 
students. 


An  Alphabetical  Table  of  German  Prefixes  and 


Suffixes. 

By  WILLIAM  COOK,   Editor  of  Otto's  Grammar. 
paper,  8  x  10  inches.    Price,  5  cents. 


pages  of  tough 


'HIS  may  be  used  either  for  reference  or  for  regular  lessons,  in 
connection  with  any  text-book. 
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German  Lessons. 

By  W.  C.  COLLAR,  A.M.,  Head  Master  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School, 
Boston,  and  author  of  "The  Beginner's  Latin  Book";  being  "Eysen- 
bach's  Practical  German  Grammar  "  revised  and  largely  rewritten,  with 
Notes,  Selections  for  Reading,  and  Vocabularies.  12mo.  Cloth,  xxiv  + 
Mailing  Price,  $1.30;  for  introduction,  $1.20. 


"P  YSENBACH'S  Grammar  was  the  work  of  one  who  had  a  genius 
"^  for  teaching.  It  had  a  great  merit  of  design,  —  it  presented 
the  language  to  the  learner  right  end  foremost ;  and  a  great  merit  in 
execution,  —  exercises  wonderfully  ingenious,  copious,  and  varied. 
It  was  deficient  in  scientific  spirit  and  method.  This  lack  Mr. 
Collar  was  peculiarly  fitted,  as  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book  showed, 
to  supply.  It  is  believed  that  the  German  Lessons  harmonizes  in  a 
practical  way  the  "  natural "  and  the  "  scientific  "  methods. 

It  is  inductive,  as  one  proceeds  instinctively  and  necessarily, 
when  he  learns  a  foreign  language  in  a  foreign  country,  —  not 
rigidly  inductive,  but  naturally  and  easily  so. 

It  is  direct  and  simple,  presenting  everything  from  its  prac- 
tical side,  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  most  toward  the  reading^  writing^ 
and  speaking  of  German  with  ease  and  accuracy. 

It  is  "well-arranged,  because  every  topic  is  taken  up  in  its  right 
place,  and  the  lessons  are  so  ordered  that  the  mastery  of  one  is  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  mastery  of  the  next ;  so  that  the  pupil  feels 
he  is  outflanking  the  difficulties. 

It  is  thorough,  particularly  in  the  abundant,  ingenious,  and 
varied  Exercises,  in  adhering  to  the  principle  that  reading,  writing, 
and  speaking  should  go  hand  in  hand,  and  in  stating  things  with 
scholarly  accuracy  and  finish. 

And  finally,  it  is  complete,  comprising  Lessons,  Precise  Gram- 
matical Principles,  Choice  Readings,  Pertinent  Notes,  an  Outline 
of  Pronunciation,  a  Table  of  Contents,  and  an  Index,  —  all  in 
about  250  pages,  besides  the  Vocabularies. 

H.  H.  Boyesen,  Professor  of  Ger- 
man in  Columbia  College :  I  like  the 
Collar's  Eysenbach's  German  Les- 
sons better  than  any  that  have  so  far 
come  to  my  notice.  It  embodies  all 
that  is  of  practical  use  in  the  so- 
called  natural  method,  and  the  latest 
results  of  pedagogical  experience. 


A.  N.  Van  Daell,  Director  of  In- 
struction in  the  Modern  Languages, 
Boston  Public  Schools:  Collar's 
Eysenbach's  German  Lessons  is  a 
decided  advance  on  books  of  similar 
design.  It  is  short  and  yet  thorough 
in  its  treatment,  easy  and  yet  schol- 
arly. 
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0.  Seidensticker,  Professor  of  Ger- 
man in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania :  The  work  has  the  very  com- 
mendable feature  of  combining  and 
very  happily  blending  what  is  truly 
meritorious  in  the  different  systems. 
It  leads  by  the  directest  way  to  a 
conversational  use  of  German,  and 
supplies  the  needful  grammatical  in- 
struction. 

W.  R.  Rosentengel,  Professor  of 
German ;  S.  A.  Sterling,  Instructor 
in  German ;  J.  E.  Olson,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Scandinavian  Lan- 
guages and  German,  University  of 
Wisconsin  :  After  having  examined 
Collar's  Eysenbach's  German  Gram- 
mar, we  recommend  it  for  introduc- 
tion into  the  University,  and  to  the 
German  teachers  of  the  accredited 
high  schools  of  this  State. 

W.  H.  Carnith,  Professor  of  Ger- 
man in  the  University  of  Kansas : 
The  arrangement  under  one  series  of 
lessons  is  highly  desirable,  and  the 
English  themes  for  translation  into 
German  seem  to  be  the  most  human 
and  probable  that  I  have  ever  found 
in  a  grammar.  The  model  idiomatic 
sentences  at  the  beginning  of  each 
lesson  are  an  excellent  feature.  .  .  . 
I  think  he  has  written  the  grammar 
I  have  been  waiting  for. 

C.  F.  P.  Bancroft,  Prin.  of  Phil- 
lips Academy,  Andover,  Mass. :  It  is 
a  serious,  sensible,  successful  book. 
It  has  taken  its  place  at  once  and  by 
right  at  the  front,  among  the  few 
best  German  grammars  and  the  fewer 
best  first  books  in  German. 

Oscax  Faulhaber,  Teacher  of  Ger- 
man, Phillips  Acad.,  Exeter,  N.H. : 
An  experienced  teacher  is  bound  to 
admire  the  pedagogic  skill  in  its 
compilation.  It  has  many  advan- 
tages over  other  German  grammars 
that  will  surely  meet  with  speedy 
recognition  by  the  profession. 


Jas.  A.  Beatley,  Teacher  of  Ger- 
man, English  High  School,  Boston, 
Mass. :  I  have  always  said  that  Ey- 
senbach's Grammar  gave  a  pupil  the 
chance  to  acquire  the  German  lan- 
guage without  filling  his  mind  with 
lumber.  I  find  the  new  edition  an 
improvement  on  the  old. 
(Dec.  2, 1887.) 

Miss  Kate  W.  Gushing,  Teacher 
of  German,  East  Boston  High  School, 
Mass. :  Its  method  is  terse,  logical, 
and  natural  in  the  right  sense  of 
that  much-abused  word.  The  schol- 
ar's hand  has  left  its  mark  on  every 
page,  and  the  very  points  which  the 
author  by  experience  knows  a  stu- 
dent of  German  is  sure  to  need  are 
concisely  given  in  their  proper  place. 

Win.  Fuller,  Teacher  of  German, 
High  School,  Lynn,  Mass. :  The  origi- 
nal work  I  have  used  in  several 
classes  with  good  results,  and  as  far 
as  my  examination  of  it  extends,  the 
revision  seems  to  enhance  the  value 
of  what  was  already  a  useful  text- 
book. (Nov.  22, 1887.) 

M.  Hinkel,  Prof,  of  German,  Vas- 
sar  College,  N.  T. :  I  am  much  pleased 
with  it.  It  presents  the  essentials  of 
grammar  in  a  very  clear,  comprehen- 
sive manner,  in  the  proper  order,  and 
without  verbosity.  The  exercises  also 
are  eminently  practical  and  to  the 
point.  Altogether  I  consider  it  an 
excellent  book  for  beginners. 
(Nov.  26, 1888.) 

J.  B.  TJnthank,  Pres.  of  Wilming- 
ton College,  Ohio :  I  have  as  yet  seen 
no  book  on  the  practical  plan  that  I 
think  equal  to  Collar's  Eysenbach. 
(Oct.  21, 1888.) 

Charles  H.  Jones,  Prin.  of  Oak 
Grove  Seminary,  Vassalboro,  Me. : 
It  is  a  rare  book.  "We  are  using 
it  this  term  tor  the  first  time,  and 
teacher  and  pupils  are  enthusiastic 
over  it.  (Oct.  24,  1888.) 
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English  into  German. 


The  English  Exercises  from  Collar's  Eysenbach's  German  Lessons.  12mo. 
Paper,  ii  +  51  pages.  Mailing  Price,  25  cents  ;  for  introduction,  20  cents. 

TT  is  believed  that  this  separate  edition  of  the  exercises  for  turn- 
ing  English  into  German  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  teachers. 
After  the  exercises  have  been  done  once  with  the  help  of  the  special 
vocabularies  and  nnder  the  direction  and  criticism  of  the  teacher, 
it  will  be  found  useful  to  review  them  again  and  again,  sometimes 
orally,  sometimes  in  writing,  with  all  helps  in  the  way  of  rules, 
special  vocabularies,  and  model  sentences  removed.  The  pupil  is 
thus  left  to  depend  entirely  upon  his  previous  study  and  faithful 
attention  to  his  teacher's  instruction. 

German  Exercises. 

By  J.  FREDERICK  STEIN,  Instructor  of  German  in  the  Boston  High 
Schools.  12mo.  Cloth.  118  pages.  Mailing  Price,  45  cents;  for  intro- 
duction, 40  cents. 


,  the  first  and  only  book  of  its  kind  in  German,  is  based  on 
the  reproduction  plan,  like  Collar  and  Daniell's  Beginner's 
Latin  Book.  It  is  designed  as  supplementary  to  any  good  gram- 
mar or  "  Lessons,"  and  will  answer  as  a  first  reader  in  German. 
The  reproducing  work  may  be  commenced  after  a  short  study  of 
the  rudiments  ;  and  yet  the  book  contains  enough,  in  the  second 
part,  for  pupils  well  advanced.  It  may  be  used  with  or  without  a 
grammar,  since  the  notes  are  complete  in  themselves.  Special  pains 
have  been  taken  to  illustrate  German  construction.  Though  it  is 
not  a  grammar,  remarks  are  made  on  the  principal  grammatical 
rules,  and  while  in  most  grammars  such  notes  are  scattered  through 
a  large  volume,  they  are  here  given  compactly  and  together.  The 
design  of  the  German  Exercises  is  "  to  lead  the  pupil  early  into 
the  spirit  of  the  German  by  forming  it." 


John  Tetlow,  Read  Master  of  the 
Girls'  High  and  Latin  Schools,  Bos- 
ton; Author  of  Tetlow' s  Latin  Les- 
sons :  They  furnish,  in  my  judgment, 
very  serviceable  and  very  interesting 
material  for  the  kind  of  composition 
and  conversation  which  should  ac- 
company the  beginner's  work  in 
German. 


W.  C.  Collar,  Author  of  the  Begin- 
ner's Latin  Book,  and  Editor  of  Col- 
lar's Eysenbach's  German  Lessons : 
I  am  happy  to  express  my  entire  ap- 
proval of  the  author's  purpose  and 
plan.  I  believe  his  method  to  be 
the  most  reasonable  and  interesting, 
as  well  as  the  most  fruitful  in  good 
results. 


BOOKS  ON  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


Genung  , 
Gilmore  , 
Ginn  .  .  , 

Gummere 
Hudson  , 


Allen ....  Reader's  Guide  to  English  History $  .25 

Arnold.  .  .  English  Literature 1.50 

Bancroft .  .  A  Method  of  English  Composition 50 

Browne   .  .  Shakespere  Versification 25 

Fulton  &  Trueblood:   Choice  Readings 1.50 

Chart  Illustrating  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression,    2.00 

Practical  Elements  of  Rhetoric 1.25 

Outlines  of  the  Art  of  Expression 60 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake    .     .     .  Bds.,  .35  ;  Cloth,  .50 
Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather    .  Bds.,  .40 ;  Cloth,  .50 

Handbook  of  Poetics i.oo 

Harvard  Edition  of  Shakespeare  :  — 

20  Vol.  Edition.     Cloth,  retail 25.00 

10  Vol.  Edition.     Cloth,  retail 20.00 

Life,  Art,  and  Character  of  Shakespeare.    2  vols. 

Cloth,  retail 4.00 

New  School  Shakespeare.     Cloth.    Each  Play  .     .45 
Old  School  Shakespeare,  per  play    .....     .20 

Expurgated  Family  Shakespeare 10.00 

Essays  on  Education,  English  Studies,  etc.   .     .     .25 
Three  Volume  Shakespeare,  per  vol.    .     .     .    .1.25 

Text-Book  of  Poetry 1.25 

Text-Book  of  Prose 1.25 

Pamphlet  Selections,  Prose  and  Poetry     .     .     .     .15 

Classical  English  Reader i.oo 

Rasselas Bds.,  .30 ;  Cloth,  .40 

Graphic  Chart  of  English  Literature 25 

The  Peasant  and  the  Prince  .     .  Bds.,  .35  ;  Cloth,  .50 
Manual  of  English  Prose  Literature      ....    1.50 

Characteristics  of  English  Poets 2.00 

Craik's  English  of  Shakespeare 90 

Guy  Mannering  ......  Bds.,  .60 ;  Cloth,  .75 

Ivanhoe Bds.,  .60 ;  Cloth,  .75 

Talisman Bds.,  .50 ;  Cloth,  .60 

Rob  Roy Bds.,  .60 ;  Cloth,  .75 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  Lycidas     ....      45 
Six  Selections  from  Irving's  Sketch-Book 

Bds.,  .25 ; 

Gulliver's  Travels Bds.,  .30 ; 

Shakespeare  and  Chaucer  Examinations  . 


Johnson  . 
Lee  .... 

Martineau 
Minto    .  . 

Rolfe  .  .  . 
Scott.      . 


Sprague 


Swift. 
Thorn. 


Cloth,  .35 

Cloth,  .40 

.00 


Copies  sent  to  Teachers  for  Examination,  with  a  vievr  to  Introduction, 
on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  Price  given  above. 
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